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UACKULUY 


DISCRIMINATING owners of the new Packard 
Eight DeLuxe Sedan-Limousine say it is the 
most luxurious car in the world. It gratifies 
their every desire for the finest and most distin- 
guished in transportation. 4 Greatly increased 
power permits the famous eight-in-line engine 
to meet every demand with silent ease. Now 
“floated” on rubber, its operation is even more 


smooth and effortless than ever before. 4 The 


body of the new Sedan-Limousine is lower and 
roomier, newly insulated against sound and 


weather, more luxuriously upholstered and 


appointed. The wheelbase is longer and the 





tread wider. Four-speed, synchro-mesh trans- 
mission contributes new driving ease, while Ride 
Control, an exclusive Packard feature, provides 
traveling comfort never before available in any 
car. 4 Ride Control permits the instant adjust- 
ment of the shock absorbers from the dash—to 
meet changing conditions of road, load, speed 
or temperature. With Ride Control passengers 
and driver may travel long and far on rough 
roads or smooth in relaxed and restful com- 
fort. @ Supremely luxurious transportation 
is yours in any of the thirteen beautiful and 


dignified new Packard Continental models. 
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An enlarged reproduction 
of this photograph, suttable 
for framing, will be mailed 
upon request—Oakland 
Motor Car Co., 188 Oak- 
land Ave., Pontiac, Mich. 


FRIENDS YOU CAN 


There’s something really fine in the quality of 
friendship you receive from a faithful dog — in his 
mute efforts to serve you and to let you know that 
he is the sort of friend you can depend on. And 
you, of course, take good care of him. 
Often we wonder whether the fine care so many 
of our owners give their cars isn’t also a response 
to dependable service—very much like the master’s 
- response to the loyalty of his dog. We like to think 
it is. And we do everything we possibly can to 
make sure our cars are dependable. 
For one thing, we have four hydraulic shock 
absorbers and use live rubber cushions at more 
than 40 points throughout the chassis. Naturally 
this insulation against road shocks and noises 
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V 
MAKING NEW FRIENDS 
AND KEEPING THE OLD 


DEPEND ON 


makes Oakland and Pontiac more pleasant for 
you to ride in, but we also find it definitely 
increases the life and dependability of the cars. 
Our pistons are electro-plated and are fitted by 
hand, a method that takes us nearly twice the usual 
time, but which makes the pistons last nearly 
twice as long. Full pressure lubrication protects 
all moving engine parts from wear and so makes 
them more dependable. The positive fuel pump 
geared to the engine also increases dependability. 
So do the heavier Oakland and Pontiac frames 
and the rugged new axles with “big tooth” gears. 
If you'll take the wheel and drive the new cars, 
we think you'll see that we’ve made them the 
sort of cars you can depend on. 
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Keep a 
Clean Taste 
with 
Cooler Smoke! 


When the rest of your hand hangs 
on one card ... and you play it and win 
...do you reward yourself with a ciga- 
rette? That’s the time to experience Spud’s 
cooler smoke and cleaner taste. That’s the 
time to discover how moist-cool and com- 
fortably clean your mouth remains... no 
matter how long or how concentrated your 
session with Spud’s full-bodied tobacco 
fragrance.Whether you’re a novice smoker, 
or a 2-pack-a-day smoker going through an 


is 
MENTHOL-COOLED AWS 4 extra pack... you'll find Spud is the “mouth- 
r 
CIGARETTES : happy” cigarette . . . the grand new free- 
GAR ire fee é ; : 
20 FOR 20c (U.S.)....20 FOR 30c (CANADA) es § dom in old-fashioned tobacco enjoyment. 
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THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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| Ifa Metropolitan Field-Man calls, 


_you may be glad to discuss your 
affairs from a new angle 











Metropolitan Life Insurance affords a 
means of creating estates for families, 


income in event of accident, sickness or 
death; of educating children, paying off 


mortgages, building credit in business 
and providing ease and comfort after 
retirement. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance serves the 
man who is building a real Program of 
Protection for his family or business; the 
worker who finds it more convenient to 
pay for protection in weekly or monthly 


instalments; and the employer who, in 
cooperation with his employees, protects 
hundreds of workers under one policy. 
For detailed information consult any 
Metropolitan Field-Man or write to the 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 


One Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

















METROPOLITAN LIFE 





¥-. know, of course, more 
about your personal affairs— 
how much you earn, how much 
you own—than your Insurance 


Representative can possibly 
know unless you tell him 


frankly about your income and 
possessions. 


You have ambitions which you 
hope to realize. You know just 
how far you would like to go 
in protecting your future and 


that of those you care for most. 


If you are one of the vast ma- 
jority you may find it difficult 
to choose the best kind of pro- 
tection that you are able to 


provide at this time. 


Here is where a Metropolitan 
Field-Man can be most useful 
to you. It is his business to ex- 


© se: wv. 08. 

plain to you in plain, simple lan- 
guage how Life Insurance will 
pay you; your wife, or both of 
you, a definite sum month after 
month for a period of years; 
or how it provides against the ° 
foreclosure of a mortgage on 
a home, or takes care of the 
education of children. 
If you are blessed with a prac- 
tical-minded wife, it might be a 
good idea to let her do a little 
insurance planning. She knows 
what you are both trying to 
accomplish and how much you 
have to work with. Let her put 
down, in the order of their 
importance, your family re- 
quirements. The Metropolitan 
Field-Man can tell you both 
how nearly they can be met 
through Life Insurance. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT+ + *ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Who makes 


YOUR 


dentifrice? 





It’s A FAIR QUESTION to ask 
yourself in these days of star- 
tling dentifrice claims. Your 
teeth—sound and _ attractive 
—are among the most valu- 
able assets you possess. And 
you want, naturally, to give 
them the best protection pos- 
sible, both in professional 
treatment and home care. 

E. R. Squibb & Sons have 
been 
products since 1858. Doctors 
and dentists know that the 
Squibb label stands for the 


utmost in safety, purity and 


making dependable 


excellence. 


There is no grit in Squibb’s 
—no_ astringent — nothing 
that can possibly injure the 
teeth or gums. It is made with 
more than 50% Milk of Mag- 
nesia, a product used by den- 
tists everywhere in the care of 
the teeth. Squibb’s 
beautifully, and leaves the 
mouth refreshed and invigor- 
ated. Its pleasant taste makes 
it a favorite with children 
and grown-ups alike. Don’t 
experiment with dentifrices 
you can’t be sure of. Make 
Squibb’s your family dental 


cleans 


cream. 


Your own druggist is proud 
to carry Squibb’s. Get a tube 
from him today. 

Copyright 1931 by E. R. Squibb & Sons 
The American Dental Asso- 
ciation, Council on Dental 
Therapeutics, has placed 


its Seal of Acceptance on 
Squibb Dental Cream. 





SQUIBB 


DENTAL CREAM 
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Pain-on-the-Right 
Sirs: 

In your article on appendicitis in the Sept. 14 
issue of TIME you state “appendicitis should be 
suspected if a person... has a sharp pain 
. . . a few inches to the right of and a little 
below the navel.” 

The medical profession is trying to eradicate 
the idea that this is an early symptom of appen- 
dicitis. If you will refer to any recent authority 
on the subject you will find that the pain of 
appendicitis starts in the epigastrium, which is in 
the mid-line and above the navel. That is the 
time when the patient should see his physician 
and the laity should know that it is an early 
symptom and by this avoid the often disastrous 
and frequent self-administrated cathartic. .. . 
J. P. Wotrr, M. D. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


° 


General Harbord & Jesus 
Sirs: 

Your Sept. 14 issue of TIME, p. 15: 

Under picture of Major General Harbord is 
written called Jesus Christ a failure.” 
Adjoining column quotes General Harbord as 
follows: “A large number of honest but mis- 
guided people believe it possible to bring about 
that permanent peace which has been the dream 
of all ages but which the Prince of Peace himself 
failed to achieve 2,000 years ago. .. .” 

Isn’t Trme’s comment under the picture mis- 
leading, if not a bit unfair? I quite disagree with 
the General as above quoted, but think Time 
should not make it worse. 

Did Timer ever notice how “in peace prepare 
for war’ statements usually come from Army 
and Navy leaders? 

Harry W. GAMBLE 

Selma, Ala. 


Sirs: 

On p. 15 of your 
General Harbord is 
Jesus a failure.’’ 

What General Harbord actually said was that 
“the Prince of Peace himself failed to achieve 
(peace) 2,000 years ago.” 

This is quite different from saying that Christ 
was a failure, which I do not believe was the 
General’s meaning. 

However, that is not the point which I have 
in mind. 

The point is this: that General Harbord, 
though learned as a soldier and philosopher, has 
by implication misrepresented in the above quota- 
tion Christ’s mission on earth as a Peacemaker 

Our Lord made this unequivocably clear when 
He said “think not that I am come to send 
peace on earth: I came not to send peace but 
a sword. For I am come to set a man at variance 
against his father, etc.” 

This does not signify that He came to sow 
discord or that he countenanced war, but rather 


Major 
“called 


issue of 
quoted as 


sept. 14 
having 


that He foresaw through his intimate knowledge 


of human nature that armed conflicts among 
men would remain inevitable as long as there 
continued to be standards of right and wrong. 

However, He did bring Peace into the world, 
but it was an entirely different kind of peace— 
a Peace the world had never known before. 
“Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto 
you: not as the world giveth, give I unto you:” 
the Peace of God which passeth all understanding. 

It was Christ’s mission to deliver this new 
kind of Peace unto the world, not the kind that 


professional soldiers talk about; and, as millions 
have testified and will continue to testify, He 
most assuredly did not fail to accomplish it. 
BROOKE PAYNE 
University, Va. 


Sirs: 

Whether you believe in Christianity or 
not, your knowledge of history should tell you 
that some of the bloodiest wars have been fought 
over religion and Christianity itself. The Bible 
itself prophesies there will be wars and rumors 
of wars, and while you may be alarmed at the 
words of an ex-Marine, please do not forget that 
the pacifist was much in disfavor when our 
country was in need of soldiers but let him have 
his day .today and in the future you may be 
glad that men will take up arms in defense of 
their country as they did in 1917. Disarmament 
conferences and treaties may help to retard major 
conflicts but I still believe another war will be 
fought and I fear for the intensity of such a war. 

Is there any reason why out of four million 
ex-service men there should not be large numbers 
of them playing the réle of politics as well as 
they played the réle of soldier? We who fought 
under General Harbord will not forget Chateau- 
Thierry and we who know General Harbord 
today know that the General Harbord who is 
the business executive of today is the same Gen- 
eral Harbord who was the soldier executive of 
1918. 

HERSCHEL B. KING 

American Legion 

Elmira, N. Y. 


Sirs: 

Is Kansas a typical State? Do the achieve- 
ments in its public life of members of the Amer- 
ican Legion justify General Harbord’s belief that 
the Legion is following in the footsteps of the 
G.A.R.? 

These Legionnaires hold public offices in 
Kansas: Gov. Harry H. Woodring; Judge George 
T. McDermott, U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals; 
Judge W. A. Smith, Kansas Supreme Court; 
Congressman William P. Lambertson, First Dis- 
trict; Congressman Harold McGugin, Third 
District; Congressman Clifford Hope, Seventh 
District; and Roland Boynton, Attorney General. 
Kansas, because of the influx of Union veterans 
of the Civil War, became known as “the Soldiers’ 
State.” Veterans of the World War find ap- 
parently the same friendly interest of the State’s 
people. 

General Harbord, by the way, is a Kansan, 
a graduate of Kansas State. The Kansas soldiers’ 
maximum bonus, $816, is the largest paid by 
any State. 

Leste E. EpmMonps 

Wichita, Kan. 





Wood v. Don 
Sirs: 

Time, usually with more of an eagle-eye than 
the much-mentioned newshawk, this week [Sept. 
14] neglected, in its account of the Harmsworth 
races at Detroit, several items of peculiarly 
TimMeE-worthy interest. .. . 

The first heat, scheduled for Saturday, Sep- 
tember 5, was.called off at the request of Garfield 
A. (“Gar’’?) Wood on account of rough water. 
though Kaye Don, the English challenger, with 
his less stable boat, was willing to race... . 

Sunday the postponed heat was run off... . 
During the excitement as Don crossed the finish 








NAME 


ADDRESS. 


“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” _ 
—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. Larsen, CIRCULATION Meor., Time, INC. 
350 East 22nd Street, Cutcaco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for TIME, for one year, and send me 
| a bill ($5; Canada, $8; Foreign, $6). 
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Feel well az 
LISTERINE 


AFTER SHAVING 


USC 


The safe antiseptic exhilarates the skin 


O you want your face to feel cool, 

refreshed, and exhilarated after 
shaving? Do you want to get rid of that 
hot, burning sensation, that raw feeling, 
that so often follows a shave? 

And, more important, do you want to 
feel sure that no dangerous infection 
from a razor scratch will threaten your 
health and possibly your life? 

Then use Listerine, full strength, after 
shaving. Pour this golden liquid into the 
cup of your hand and douse it on the face. 
Immediately you will feel your skin tingle 
—which tells you that the tiny nerve 
centers and blood vessels have been stim- 
ulated. Soon after there steals over your 
face, the coolest sensation you have ever 





known. The skin feels like 
a baby’s, soft and satiny. 

Don’t forget that when 
you use Listerine this way 
you are automatically tak- 
ing care of the danger of in- 
fection. Because Listerine 
used full strength is a dead- 
ly enemy of germs. Though 
safe to use and healing to 
tissue, it kills germs within 
1§ seconds. 


Germs are uncertain things. On some 
people they seem to have little effect. On 
others they develop infection, which, run- 
ning a swift course, results in sickness and 
sometimes death. dnd these tiny germs 


SOOTHES THE SKIN 


keep 


and guards against 


Tell your wife 
about this 


The same qualities that make 


Listerine ideal as an after shav- 


ing lotion, recommend its use by 


women asan astringent. If your 
wifedoesn’talready knowabout 


this, tell her. She will thank you. 






















































well 


infection 


often gain entrance through 
small wounds left by the 
razor. 

Why run therisk of infec- 
tion? Why not apply Lis- 
terine after every shave? It 
is worth using solely for the 
protection it gives, and itis 
doubly worth using when 
yourealize how fresh, clean, 
and exhilarated it leaves 


your skin. If you haven’t tried it, do so 





KILLS GERMS 


the next time you shave. And while you're 
making your toilette don’t forget to gargle 
a little Listerine. As you know, it puts 
your breath beyond reproach. Lambert 
Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 













Ask the man who 
fits your glasses to 
show you the new, 
patented FUL- 
VUE frame. 


i 


TIME 


THE SAME MAN with different glasses. Old-style 
in upper circle, new-style Ful-Vue in lower circle. 
How much better he looks with Ful-Vue! No inter- 
fering side-pieces to hide his eyes and restrict vision. 


This new, modern, high-temple 


frame improves both 


ERE are three Ful-Vue advantages: 

High temples —\ifted up out of the 
line of vision. A clean streamline from 
bridge to ear instead of a downhill line 
ending at the middle of the rim. Ful-Vue 
“uncovers” your eyes at the side— 
leaves them free to see and be seen. Only 
Ful-Vue has this new, modern, patented 
construction. 

Natural eye-shape. Ful-Vue follows the 
contour of eye, brow and cheek. 

No disfiguring mark on nose. When you 
take off your Ful-Vue glasses, there is no 
mark to show you wear them. Yet Ful- 
Vue is snug—cannot slip down. 

Ful-Vue shown here is a strong, fine, 
masculine frame. There are other models 


AMERICAN 


OPTICAL 


appearance and vision 


—for men and women—in pink or white 
gold, or Zylonite, which resembles shell. 


Send for new, illustrated free booklet 


Mail the coupon today. Receive, without obli- 
gation, “What’s New in Glasses?” It gives 
you the full story of Ful-Vue’s modern ad- 
vantages in vision, looks and comfort. It also 
tells you about Tillyer Lenses, the “wide 
angle” lenses, accurate to the very edge. Mail 
the coupon now. 


FUL-VUE 


FRAMES FOR YOUR GLASSES 


Have Your Eyes Examined Every Year 


American Opticat Company, Dept. Ts, Southbridge, Massachusetts. 


Without obligation please send free booklet on Ful-Vue to 


Name 
Address_ 











City 








6 


COMPANY 


State ‘ — 
The name of the man who fits my glasses is 


) 1931, A. 0. CO. 
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line, a young woman fell into the water from the 
Detroit Yacht Club pier, and was rescued, and 
two men fell from the scaffolding of a newly- 
constructed building which was serving as a 
grandstand. ... 

Monday, the second heat took place. . . . Just 
before the start of the heat, a city-inspected dock 
loaded with spectators collapsed, pitching 100 
people into the water, and resulting in the death 
of a 3-year-old child. Shortly after, a limb of a 
tree, supporting 20 men and boys, cracked and 
fell to the ground. .. . 

. . . Wood’s alibi for his first false start was 
that his watch and that of his mechanic had 
stopped within a minute of the start, and that 
they had thrown them overboard! Nevertheless. 
the feeling that he had won by foul play where 
he knew he could not win by fair, persisted. 
Don was too honest even to suspect such a trick. 
and was an easy victim. It was suggested on 
many sides that the Trophy should be exhibited 
in the Yacht Club this year, covered with a black 
cloth. Kaye Don proved himself a_ thorough 
sportsman when he refused to defend himself or 
to accuse or criticize Wood. He has made a most 
unusual impression by his personality and by his 
handling of a very difficult situation on the 
Detroit public, and a campaign is on foot to 
present him with a testimonial of some sort 
The English press has been kind, and in almost 
every case has stated that the American public 
should not be indicted for the behavior of its 
representative. . . . A Detroit manufacturer has 
declared that he will furnish Don with an English 
boat, powered with Rolls-Royce engines, under 
the Harmsworth rules that a driver must repre- 
sent the country of his citizenship in a boat ot 
local manufacture. This gesture, if carried out. 
will help to re-establish American sportsmanship 
after the blow dealt it by Gar Wood. 

JoHN PreENtTIS Woop 
(no relative of Gar’s) 
Detroit, Mich. 
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“Benedict Arnold Racing Club” 


Sirs: 

Have I the right understanding? 

I read in several of the Detroit newspapers 
that some of America’s leading motor magnates, 
industrialists and sportsmen admirers of Kaye 
Don are forming a syndicate, financing it with 
American money to see that Kaye Don has a 
boat to enter in the Harmsworth race in 1932. 
Boat to race under British Flag and to try to 
take cup from the U. S. 

If this is correct I should suggest when the 
syndicate incorporates they select the name oi 
“The Benedict Arnold Racing Club.” 

Benedict Arnold lost everyone’s respect at 
home and abroad from betraying his country 
Personally I doubt if a syndicate thus formed 
and entering a Benedict Arnold racing boat could 
find a 100% British subject that would race it 

I will wager Kaye Don wouldn’t. And if there 
should be such a thing as they won the race, I 
know there would be no royal welcome on their 
return to England. 

Tom H. Rosertson, M. D. 
Member Sons American Revolution 
Detroit Yacht Club 
Detroit, Mich. 


——_o- — 


Ambisextrous Scooter 
Sirs: 

Misapprehension, borne of a lack of famili- 
arity with recent developments in the cycling 
industry, is evidently responsible for your story 
headed “Ole Swimmin’ Hole,” in the Sept. 7 issue 
of Time. 

The so-called “girl’s bicycle,” in the illustra- 
tion of the three small naked boys, is actually a 
“scooter bike,” 2 small vehicle developed and 
marketed for children from five to ten years old 
of either sex. ... 
CARLETON B, BECKWITH 
Cycle Trades of America 
Bristol, Conn. 








Frog & Sandpiper 
Sirs: 

Under heading “Frogs eat Duck,” Time, Aug. 
31, 1 would like to tell you about the big bull 
frog I found on the sandy shore of Half Moon 
Pond in New Hampshire. % 

I had never seen such a large frog in my life. 
Every minute or so he would raise his front leg 
to his mouth as if wiping his chin. Opening his 
mouth I pulled out a full grown Sandpiper nearly 


all swallowed. 
N. H. Haves 
Wakefield, Mass. 
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“‘How can the New BRITANNICA be 
small a price as this?’ 


sold for so 


HE present reduced price of the 

new Encyclopaedia Britannica 
is many dollars less than the pre- 
vious standard price. 


It is the lowest price at which this 
latest Edition of the Britannica has ever 
been offered. 


Thousands of sets already sold 


We knew that thousands of progres- 
sive and prudent people had long wanted 
to own the Britannica. But we did not 
expect that so many people would take 
advantage of this offer so quickly. 

Thousands of the sets available have 
already been sold; it will be wise for 
you to make sure of your set by 


ordering it immediately. 


You have hesitated to buy the new 
Britannica, perhaps, because you thought 
the price was more than you could afford. 
Here, then, is a great opportunity. 

If you want one of these remain- 
ing sets at this unprecedented re- 
duction of many dollars from the 
previous standard price, mail the 
coupon today for full particulars. 


More than your Money’s Worth 


Since the price of the new Britannica 
has been so sharply reduced, those who 
order it now are securing far, far more 
than their usual money’s worth. There 
are two sound reasons for this: 

First: — The information in the new 
Britannica is not only superbly compre- 
hensive, explaining to you everything 
that is worth while, but to own it is to 
have the final authority of fact or infor- 
mation. It is an essential part of the equip- 
ment of every efficiently equipped home. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TODAY 


Next:—To purchase the very latest 
edition of the Britannica, while the present 
reduced price is in effect, is to take prac- 
tical advantage of business conditions 
which no one expected, and which may 
never again be duplicated... conditions 
which enable you to own it for a sum that 
is almost trivial, when you consider the 
daily and unending usefulness of the 
Britannica, to al/ in your home. 


ok ok * 


To publish the Britannica in its 
twenty-four finely printed and beauti- 
fully bound volumes is, usually, a very 
costly operation. 

But, recently, fine paper, press work 
and binding have been less expensive 
than usual. 

We took full advantage of these un- 
usual conditions—and we ordered that 
600,000 volumes of the Britannica be 
printed and bound; an order equal to 


the largest quantity of the Britannica 
that has ever been produced at one time. 


Now—every single dollar of the 
great sum thus saved we are passing 
on to those who order while we can 
still fill orders at the new and 
LOWER price. 


Every child needs the Britannica, to 
help make study, and accomplish- 
ment, easier. 


The business man finds 


‘ ¢ F ° 7 
in the Britannica the quick, 4 
correct answer to problems . 
of commerce—law—manu- Jy 
facture—advertising and H 
selling—invention—science 4 
—business management— 1 
and every phase of indus- : 
trial development. i 
Women turn to the Bri- ; 
1 Name 
2 Address 
i 


Preanaawaaeeaaaaesenonseceseeeoe 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue—New York City 


tannica for practical information about 
running a home—health—literature and 
the arts—economics—social and chari- 
table movements—and full explanations 
of the news of the day. 


[———THE OWNERS SAY 


Nathan Abbott, La Jolla, Calif. 
The most for the money of anything 
I ever bought. 
Mrs. E. D. Skinner, Glen Cove, N.Y. 
I wish it were possible to put the 
Britannica in every home, especially 
where there are children. We are 
simply devouring our set. 











$5 DOWN and $5 A MONTH 
Under our Thrift Plan, only $5 down is 


required to bring the set to your home for 
immediate use. Balance is payable in a few 
monthly instalments of $5 or more, as you 
wish. 

Send for 56-page FREE Booklet 

If you will now detach and then fill out and mail 
the address slip at the lower 
right, we will promptly mail you 
complete information about 
the new lower price of the 
Britannica. And we will ex- 
plain our new Thrift Plan— 
which makes it easy for 
everyone to own and use 
this great, authoritative 


work of reference and ed- 
ucation. 















t Ti.-E3 


Please send me, by return mail, without obliga- 
tion, your 56-page illustrated booklet with color 
plates and maps from the new Britannica, together 
with full particulars of the new low price offer rep- 
resenting a saving of many dollars. 
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Crazy, Lazy, Hazy 


Sirs: 

L b T U S U T ! ‘@) S T S Reading in your September 21 issue of the 
choice of a middle churchman (I have always 
heard broad churchman) for Bishop Coadjutor 

FOR YoU of Connecticut made me wonder if you had 


ever heard the definition an English clergyman | 


gave a troubled parishioner who wanted to dis- 
A tinguish the terms High Church—Low Church— 
Broad Church, It ran—‘High and Crazy, Low 


| 

and Lazy, Broad and Hazy.” 
F Oo R THE MAN W H @) | ; "Estier BINGHAM Coney | 
Watseka, Il. 

BUILDS INCINERATORS [ier 
Aristocrat 


Sirs: 

Leaving Chicago for the West Friday morning, 
Sept. 18 was Burlington’s luxurious Aristocrat 
(de luxe express train). Seated in the rear of its 
club car were ten men, three women. Not killing 
but devouring Time, just out, were seven men, 
one woman. Caught out, many of your sub- 
RESULTS scribers can’t await Time until they get home. 
F. F. McCammon 


Denver, Col. 


T Manufacturer says: 


—_— oO 
“Increased eye value ~arents Editri 

Old-style in- y Parents Editrix 
cinerator, tremendously. New Sirs: 
weight of y In your issue of Time under date of Aug. 31 
top alone re- one - piece pressed steel you referred to the Editor of The Parents’ Mag- 
duced 42% azine as ‘“‘Miss Clara Savage Littledale.” 


by the use of top replaced old three- The Parents’ Magazine is not edited by an old 
pressed steel. maid, but by a happily married woman and a 


piece cast top, weight progressive mother of two children, a girl and a 
boy, aged eight and four, respectively. Mrs 
reduced 42 %, costs cut Littledale runs an efficient home of her own and 
at the same time edits The Parents’ Magazine, 
44%. Leg costs cut 35%. which is aiding mothers and fathers in more than 
200,000 other homes in the rearing of about half 
B reakage greatly | a million children. 


GeorceE J. Hecut 


President 
The Parents’ Magazine 
New York City 


reduced.” 











Last week Parents’ celebrated its fifth : 
birthday, was congratulated by child- meat 
Redesign— WRITE loving Parent Herbert Hoover.—Ep. Nc 
(with the eee ere | 
help of YPS . ‘a them 
engineers ) — May we do for you what Goat's Cream ‘} 
of new low Sirs: who 
cost incine- we have done for many, In your issue of Sept. 21 under the caption Ever 
rator. > “Landing Gandhi” occurs the following sentence: : 
many others? A survey “Among the volunteer workers of the Settlement a pri 
é House eager to skim the Mahatma’s goat’s milk 
costs you nothing. Does were the... .” Pr 
. ‘ It is my understanding that cream does not ore | 
not obligate you in the rise on goat’s milk and on that account the milk They 
. ‘ is exceptionally rich. ‘iF, 
slightest. Write for free Ester CHALLACOMBE mini 
booklet, “Adventures in 2 oe a 1s tefl bh tick Print 
rile! ye t is true that goats milk, much richer undet 
Redesign” — it tells the than cow’s milk, has small fat globules 
story. more evenly distributed throughout its An 
84.14% of water. But some of the cream, he 
° ’ ° ° otner 
taking longer than cow’s cream, will rise to h 
a be skimmed. The rest of the butterfat can the a 
product be obtained by use of a mechanical separa- 
(stampings tor.—Ep (1) 
by YPS). Cost y r ° 
of top alone routi 
cur 44% —eve ee Z writil 


value increas- 

ed tremen- E ract 
dously. | M P 

The Weekly Newsmagazine a sep 


(Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off.) 
Editor: Henry R. Luce. or ac 


Managing Editor: John S. Martin. . 1 
Associates: John Shaw Billings, Laird S. Golds- servi 
borough, Myron Weiss. Weekly Contributors: so its 
. . o> Elizabeth Armstrong, Carlton J. Balliett Jr., Noel r 
Press it from Steel Instead | F. Busch, David Carter, Washington Dodge II, modéi 
| Mary Fraser, Albert L. Furth, David W. Hul- 
Th | burd Jr., E. D. Kennedy, Peter Mathews, T. S. 
e | Matthews, Frank Norris, Francis deN. Schroeder, 
Cecilia A. Schwind, Fred Smith, S. J. Woolf. 


de) U NG T W | ad a E SS Correspondence pertaining to editorial content 

| should be sent to 205 East 42nd Street, New York. 
| Subscription rates: One year in the U,. S. and | 

Cc ompany | possessions, also Cuba, Mexico, Panama, Domin- 

| ican pepe os pee, See sae —_ 

| America, $5.00; Canada, .00, elsewhere, $6.00. 

612 UNIVERSITY ROAD WARREN, OHIO Changes of address: Two weeks notice re- 

quired for change of address. When ordering a 

change, please give both the new address and the 

A COMPLETE ENGINEERING AND MANUFACTURING SERVICE old address. ‘ 

Address all correspondence regarding subscrip- 7 
tion, index, binders, bound volumes, to the Circu- | 
lation Manager, 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Ill. d 
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Men WITH 


ldeas. 


HAT kind of ideas? 
about speedier, surer, more economical 
means of handling work. 


No question about it, the men who will push 
themselves ahead in the next three years are those 
who bear in mind this simple axiom of business: 
Every repetitive operation can be carried through by 
a printed form. 


Printed forms speed up and systematize work. 
They help it flow smoothly and quietly—with a 
minimum of errors, alibis and misunderstandings. 
Printed forms reduce every transaction to a written 
understanding. 


And for such systems one paper stands above all 
others in popularity. That is Hammermill Bond— 
the accepted standard for these simple reasons: 


(1) It is rugged, to withstand routing and re- 
routing. (2) It is surfaced for fast pen or pencil 
writing, neat typing, clean printing. (3) It has a 
practical color range for modern “Signal Systems” — 
a separate color for each department, branch office 
or activity. (4) It is easily available, to aid quick 
service from your printer. (5) Itis uniform, 
so its quality is dependable. (6) And it is 
moderate in price, to encourage universal use. 


OUTLINE 


OF 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK 
It is our word of honor to the public 


Any ideas that bring 


EXECUTIVE 
SUCCESS 





Wanted No zo! 





New Book for Men who want to get ahead 


The new book called ‘‘Outline of Executive Success,” 
which has helped thousands of serious-minded men, 
is now inits second edition. However, because of the 
calls for it, the quantity is being fast depleted. Please 
act quickly if you wish a copy. This is a 96-page 
book, handsomely bound, filled from cover to cover 
with practical suggestions for organizing your w ork, 
ridding your mind of petty detail, preparing your- 
self for a bigger job and bigger money. Simply 
enclose twenty-five cents (stamps or coin), and your 
copy will be mailed at once, post paid. 
Use the coupon. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, Erie, Penn. 


Gentlemen: 


I am enclosing twenty-five cents (stamps 


), for which please send me the 96-page book, 


’ (Outside of U.S.A. 50¢) 


or coin 
“Outline of Executive Success.’ 
Name. 

Position. 


(ATTACH THIS COUPON TO YOUR OFFICE LETTERHEAD) 
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It’s the ride that sells the car, once the requirements 
of beauty, performance, and ease of control are 
satisfied. Every prospect tries the ride. That’s | TI 
Key 1 
With 
the test that wins the sale. That’s the final meas- ard: the 
bankers 
mier Pi 
ure of satisfaction. No one wants a hard-riding Clark | 
men, 
meet i 
" this m« 
car. And no one needs to own one. Cars in each To t 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 
Key Men 

With Great Britain off the gold stand- 
ard, the U. S. and France are the world’s 
bankers. Economically, therefore, Pre- 
mier Pjerre Laval and President Herbert 
Clark Hoover are the world’s two key 
men, Last week they made plans to 
meet in Washington the latter part of 
this month. 

To the international Press went most 
of the credit for the Laval-Hoover meet- 
ing. Fortnight ago in Paris, on the eve 
of Premier Laval’s departure for Berlin 
(see p. 19), it was reported that M. Laval 
“was considering an American trip.” Ap- 
parently this report was purest fiction, but 
there was nothing for fleshy Ambassador 
Walter Evans Edge to do but go over to 
M. Laval’s office in the Ministry of the 
Interior and invite him informally to 
Washington. Last week a formal invita- 
tion followed the French Cabinet’s formal 
assent to the journey. 

Ambassador Edge again drove to the 
Minister of the Interior, this time with 
six silver inkstands, gifts from himself 
and Secretary of the Treasury Mellon to 
Premier Laval and colleagues “in com- 
memoration of the friendly collaboration 
following President Hoover’s moratorium 
proposal—Paris, July 6, 1931.” At the 
same time Ambassador Edge delivered 
the White House invitation. Swart little 
Premier Laval graciously accepted the in- 
vitation and the inkstands, remarking fa- 
cetiously: “We are infinitely touched by 
your gesture. . . . Your compatriots who, 
we are told, use only fountain pens, will 
interpret this as a good-natured compli- 
ment to the tenacious habits of our an- 
cient civilization.” 

Arrangements were made for the Pre- 
mier to sail on S. S. /le de France with 
Ambassador Edge. At first he said he 
would not take his daughter José, 20, with 
him. But after she saw her name men- 
tioned in the newspapers as a_ possible 
member of the entourage there was no 
stopping her. Since her father speaks no 
English, she will be his interpreter. 

In Washington, Secretary Stimson 
beamed his approval of the visit, did not 
reveal the probable nature of the Hoover- 
Laval conversations but guessed that “the 
sky would be the limit.” With visiting 
Prime Minister James Ramsay MacDon- 
ald of Great Britain two years ago (who 
also brought his daughter along), Presi- 
dent Hoover was principally concerned 
with disarmament. The Laval visit should 
be an event second in importance to none 
so far during the Hoover Administration. 
Because their nations now own 64% of it, 
it was safe to say that Premier Laval and 


the President would be chiefly concerned 
with the world’s Gold and what to do with 
it, especially in relation to the politics of 
Europe. 

@ Back from the American Legion con- 
vention (see p. 13) where he scotched, 
temporarily at least, further Bonus inroads 
on the Treasury, President Hoover issued 
a grave statement last week warning the 
country against excessive national expend- 
itures. He pointed out that the last Con- 
gress had been asked to spend seventeen 
billion dollars more than it did, largely by 
“group and sectional interests” and “or- 
ganized minorities.’ Observers thought he 
had in mind such proposals as a $5,000,- 
000,000 “Prosperity Loan,” advocated by 
Publisher William Randolph Hearst and 
supported by Insurgent Senator Smith W. 
Brookhart of Iowa. Said the President: 
“Unless there is a general recognition that 
this is no time for such activities, these 
same pressures will again arise. It is im- 
portant that there should be a great effort 
on the part of organizations of our coun- 
try to express their disapproval of such 
expenditures now, even though the proj- 
ects may be most meritorious. They 
should be withheld until the country is in 
better condition.”* 

@ Rain and cold greeted President Hoover 
when he arrived at his Rapidan camp for 
the week-end. Most of his time was spent 
sitting around a roaring log fire talking to 
Governor Theodore Roosevelt of Porto 
Rico—possibly, guessed the Press, about 
Governor Roosevelt’s being sent to the 
Philippines to relieve Dwight Filley Davis 
(see col. 3). 


For other comment on pressures and organ- 
ized minorities, by Citizen Calvin Coolidge, see 


p. 15 
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THE CABINET 
Hyde & Seek 


Secretary of Agriculture Arthur Mastick 
Hyde prepared to leave Washington for a 
visit to St. Louis one day last week. Be- 
fore he caught his train he announced that 
he would, on his return, start an investiga- 
tion to determine the economic effects on 
farming which the manufacture of beer 
might bring. Aware that Secretary Hyde 
had just been closeted with President 
Hoover, newshawks who have fancied they 
smelt the beer idea brewing in the White 
House for the past fortnight (Time, Sept. 
28) rushed to find out if the President had 
suggested the Hyde investigation. No, 
said Secretary Hyde, he just wanted to 
provide himself with a set of facts—the 
better to answer many farmers’ queries. 

“Are you on the liberal side of the Pro- 
hibition question?” asked one newshawk. 

The Secretary of Agriculture blinked in- 
credulously. “‘What!” said he. “And me a 
Methodist ?” 


Hurley-burly 
Filipino politicos like to talk a lot. 
Faced by a man who says little, goes about 
patiently asking questions and _ scrupu- 
lously keeping his counsel, politicos are 
likely to become nervous and uneasy. 
Wherever Secretary of War Patrick Jay 
Hurley flew during the past three weeks in 
his effort to bring back to President Hoover , 
the insular attitude toward independence, 
the wash of his plane’s propeller, the dust 
kicked up by his horse or motor magnified 
itself into daily monsoons at Manila. 
The native House of Representatives 
began devoting a daily half-hour period to 
bombarding Secretary Hurley. Speaker 
Manuel Roxas, leader of the independence 
bloc, nearly beside himself with impa- 
tience at Secretary Hurley’s failure to 
commit himself on what his three weeks 
on the islands had shown him, truculently 
declared that “if Mr. Hurley believes what 
we think he believes, a compromise is im- 
possible.” Equally amazing was the ca- 
bal’s declaration that if Secretary Hurley 
asked for a round table conference—which 
he did not—the independence bloc would 
not attend. Chief cause of this Hurley- 
burly was that the swart little legislators 
felt slighted, and perhaps anxious at the 
Secretary of War’s going around asking 
the people what they thought of U. S. do- 
minion instead of coming to the people’s 
duly elected officers for his information. 
Meanwhile, the trim War Chief kept 
going, kept asking questions. At Zam- 
boanga he was told that 300,000 Moros 
were temporarily satisfied with American 
rule (total Philippine population: 12,604,- 
100). A fatalistic delegation of them pre- 
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Keystone 


THE HurRLEYS (BANQUETING IN JAPAN)* 
In the Philippines they went among the people. 


sented a petition: “If independence must 
come, return to us the arms the Ameri- 
cans took away from us so that we may 
defend ourselves.” 

At Baguio, mountainous summer resort, 
fortnight ago, Secretary Hurley remarked 
upon the unwillingness of many of his wit- 
nesses to have their testimony made pub- 
lic for fear of boycott. “What is told me 
in confidence I must hold in confidence,” 
he explained. “Furthermore, I cannot as- 
sume responsibility for statements made 
by men who have not the courage to ex- 
press publicly their real opinions.” He 
was also quoted as saying that the U. S. 
had the same right to the Philippines as 
had been exercised by the Indonesians, the 
Malays and the Spaniards—the right of 
conquest. This set the Manila politicos 
sputtering. Through their news organs 
they demanded elucidation, comment, ar- 
gument. But Secretary Hurley could not 
be reached. He had made off into the 
Igorot country. 

Back from the Igorots, who pleaded 
against immediate independence as did the 
Moros, Secretary Hurley made his first 
official utterance’in the islands. It was 
not about insular independence. “For 
several months.” said he, “Governor Gen- 
eral Dwight F. Davis has wanted to resign 
owing to illness in his family.* Filipino 
leaders have suggested that, instead of re- 
signing, he go on leave of absence in order 
to visit his family before making a final 
decision. I concur in this suggestion, hav- 
ing urged the Governor General to adopt 
this plan instead of-resigning.” 

At Manila both legislative houses 
adopted a carefully prepared memorial 
reiterating their demand for immediate in- 
dependence, presented it to Secretary 
Hurley. Said Acting President Sergio 
Osmena of the Senate: “We are not seek- 
ing reforms in our government. We are 
not interested in new government formu- 
las. The desire now is for independence.” 








*Mrs. Davis is invalided in Paris. Governor 
Theodore Roosevelt of Porto Rico (see p. 11) 
has been boomed to succeed Governor General 
Davis. 


Secretary Hurley réad the memorial, 
commented: “Heretofore all petitions have 
demanded immediate, complete and abso- 
lute independence. This memorial speaks 
of immediate political separation from the 
U. S. The change, as well as the insertion 
of the word political, cannot help but be 
regarded as significant.” Apparently the 
Secretary of War believed that the Philip- 
pine Legislature wished to retain its 
beneficent economic ties with the U. S., 
become only governmentally autonomous. 


That night the Secretary and his pretty 
wife danced at a legislative ball, were 
given military honors next day as they 
started home. 

Sapient Filipinos and their talkative 
politicos know that U. S. support of their 
independence agitation is born not of 
altruism but of economics. Philippine 
products, notably sugar, are admitted 
duty-free into the U. S., competing with 
Rocky Mountain beet sugar and Louisiana 
cane. Lock the Philippines out of the 
Union and they will have to jump over a 
tariff wall, 


HUSBANDRY 
At Lenker’s Place 


Since 1929, when Iowa passed a law 
making compulsory the testing of all cat- 
tle for tuberculosis, lowa farmers have 
waged a vain fight to have the law re- 
pealed. Their objections real and fancied: 
1) the State pays only part of the value 
of the condemned cattle; 2) the injection 
marks suggest that healthy cattle are in- 
fected, fail to identify those incurably 
infected; 3) it causes cows to have abor- 
tions instead of calves. Many farmers 
have also expressed dislike of Dr. Peter 
Malcolm, State veterinarian. Last spring 
2,000 farmers marched to the State Capi- 
tol at Des Moines and demanded repeal 
of the law. They were refused. The Iowa 


*Between them, Ambassador William Cam- 
eron Forbes. Japanese admired the chop-sticking 
of Mrs. Hurley, well traveled daughter of an 
Admiral (Time, Sept. 14). 


Supreme Court has upheld the validity of 
the law; the U. S. Supreme Court has re- 
fused to review that decision. Nonetheless 
the farmers have continued to protest. 
As another testing season came around 
Iowa farmers had worked themselves into 
dirty tempers. Injunctions were issued re- 
straining 40 of the farmers from interfer- 
ing with the tests. 

In Cedar County (where President 
Hoover was born) President Jake Lenker 
of the Farmers’ Protective Association 
boasted: “They'll test my cattle only over 
my dead body.” Last week in the village 
of Tipton, Veterinarian Malcolm assem- 
bled Sheriff Foster Maxson with 62 depu- 
ties, hoisted into a truck a saddled pony 
to use in rounding up the cattle, and set 
out for Farmer Lenker’s place. 

At the gate the party was met by a force 
of 200 farmers, blocking the entrance. 
Without a moment’s hesitation the 200 
farmers fell upon the sheriff's men, doused 
them with water, plastered them with 
mud, pelted them with rocks, clods and 
aged eggs, menaced them with pitchforks. 
Through the mélée the Law’s truck forced 
its way into the Lenker farm. Farmer 
Lenker & friends promptly halted it, 
forced Sheriff Maxson to pay $5 damages, 
then shooed the truck back into the road. 
By this time the deputies were on the run. 
Dr. Malcolm, who tarried longer than the 
rest, lost his hat, brief case and suit case, 
had the gas line of his car broken, the radi- 
ator filled with mud, the windows 
smashed, the tires slit with pitchforks. He 
refused to get out of the car, was pushed 
in it to Wilton Junction. From there he 
scurried to Iowa City and soon had his 
appeal for aid telephoned to Governor 
Dan Turner in Washington, D. C. 

The Governor wasted no time. By night 
he had ordered 1,800 national guardsmen 
mobilized under Brigadier General Park 
Findley. “Thé law will be enforced. I 
mean business,” said he. 


Next day the militia detrained at Tip- 
ton, marched through crowds of hostile 
farmers to the Cedar County fair grounds, 
where it encamped. General Findley sent 
his men throughout the county posting 
Governor Turner’s proclamation of mar- 
tial law. Guarded by the militia, veteri- 
narians returned to Farmer Lenker’s place 
determined to test his cattle. When they 
arrived the cattle were gone. Farmer Len- 
ker had sold them rather than submit to 
the testing. He was arrested. On other 
farms, machine guns were set up while 
the veterinarians did their work. The re- 
volt collapsed into a campaign of ‘‘passive 
resistance.” Said Farmer Lenker as he 
marched his live body off under guard: 
“Well, Maw, I guess we’ve resisted all we 
can without bloodshed.” 


Seven hundred farmers in the neighbor- 
ing county of Henry rallied to the support 
of the Cedar County rebels and threatened 
that unless the troops were immediately 
withdrawn they would pay no back taxes, 
no taxes for next year. Farmer Lenker 
was arraigned for contempt of court, re- 
leased under $10,000 bond. Fifty fellow 
farmers escorted him home. Unmoved. 


Veterinarian Malcolm said he would test 
every cow in Cedar County. 
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HEROES 


At Detroit (Concl.) 

Detroit last week was privileged to wit- 
ness a four-day fiesta which rivaled a 
Eucharistic Congress in size, a Yale- 
Harvard boat race in the intensity of its 
merrymaking. More than 100,000 of the 
American Legion’s 1,046,009 members 
convened nationally for the 13th time. 

Across the river in Windsor, Canada, 
government liquor stores were kept open 
two hours later than usual in the evening. 
In Detroit, young women dressed in the 
manner of cinematic French peasantry 
served doughnuts in a model French vil- 
lage. Mascot gila monsters, rattlesnakes, 
burros, skunks were displayed all over 
town. One man had his eye knocked out 
playing with a trick camera. Three hun- 
dred and fifty bands and drum corps 
spurred on a four-mile parade which took 
nine hours to pass the reviewing stand. 
Some 40,000 people paid $3 each to 
watch the parade from a specially con- 
structed grandstand. Theodore Roosevelt 
Jr. came all the way from his governor- 
ship in Porto Rico to stride by waving his 
hat and exhibiting a big-toothed grin some- 
what like his father’s. In sidetracked 
Pullmans at Windsor, Legionaries were 
pictured leaning out of windows with 
bottles of foaming brew in their hands 
and pointing to what they had scrawled 
along the car’s side: WE WANT BEER. 

That had become the rallying cry for a 
large element in the convention after 
President Hoover had made a flying trip 
to Detroit to shame the Legion out of 
asking for immediate payment in full of 
its adjusted service certificates (Time, 
Sept. 28). At Olympia Arena the resolu- 
tions committee placed before the 1,415 
delegates a measure asking for a sub- 
mission of the Prohibition question to 
State referenda. Hitherto the Legion’s 
Dry element has blocked similar measures 
by raising a point of order, declaring that 
Prohibition is not the Legion’s business. 
This time National Commander Ralph T. 
O’Neil from the bone-Dry State of Kansas 
was prepared. Banging on the Legion’s 
miniature Liberty Bell with his gavel, 
said he: 

“Anticipating that question I have asked 
the [Legion’s] National Judge Advocate 
[Scott W. Lucas] to advise me whether, in 
his opinion, the introduction of this sub- 
ject would be in violation of our constitu- 
tion. He advises that it is not. I agree. 

“Personally,” added Kansan O’Neil, “I 
believe that there are many much more 
important matters which should properly 
occupy our time.” 

After the wrangle which followed, a 
resolution was adopted 1,008-to-394 which 
attempted to sound impartial, but which 
read patently Wet: 

“Whereas the 18th Amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States has cre- 
ated a condition endangering the respect 
for law and the security of American 
institutions, therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the American Legion in 
this 13th annual convention assembled 
favors the submission by Congress of the 
repeal or modification of the present Pro- 


hibition laws to the several States with a 
request that each State submit this ques- 
tion to the voters thereof.” 

This action was greeted with the same 
shout which had followed President 
Hoover’s grave anti-Bonus address: “We 
want beer. We want beer. WE WANT 
BEER.” 

In St. Joseph, Mo., cried indignant Dr. 
Clarence True Wilson, general secretary 
of- the Methodist Episcopal Board of 
Temperance, Prohibition & Public Morals: 
“T am not surprised. If you had seen the 
outfit that gathered in Detroit as I did, 
you would be surprised that 394 men could 
be found who would stand up for the Con- 
stitution and decency and sobriety. Where 
did they get them? 

“When these men were being trained for 
overseas it was as sober soldiers in Dry 
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International 
COMMANDER STEVENS & WIFE 
He feels the public pulse in Pullman 


smokers. 


cantonments. America tried to make total 
abstainers of every one. They went across 
to France the cleanest army that ever 
assembled on any field. A million main- 
tained their American ideals, even in 
French cities. But some dropped down to 
another level. This is the crowd that 
seeks to dominate the Legion and our 
civilization.” 

The Chicago chapter of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union prayed for 
“our poor, deluded boys in Detroit. We 
must pray for them so that God, who 
works mysterious wonders, may hear. 
Satan has again cropped out.” 


Henry Leonidas Stevens Jr. of Warsaw, 
N. C., newly elected Legion commander, 
replied: “I have seen fewer drunks at this 
convention than ever at any other con- 
vention.”* With him was his smiling wife. 

*During the Boston convention last year 358 
persons were treated for liquor poisoning; one 
Legionary and his wife died of this cause. Pa- 
tients were treated for wounds contracted from 
being hit by, sitting on, falling on, tripp*ng on, 
flasks. Massachusetts General Hospital ran out 
of headache powders. 


New Commander Stevens is 35, went 
from the University of North Carolina to 
War as a second lieutenant in a machine- 
gun unit. He is the youngest leader in 
Legion history. Like retiring Commander 
O’Neil, he is a graduate of Harvard Law 
School. At Warsaw he shoots ducks and 
quail in the autumn, fishes in the summer, 
sings in the Episcopal choir, practices law. 
The Stevens have a small son. Curly- 
headed Commander Stevens distinguished 
himself by energetic leadership of his 
State’s department. Elected unanimously, 
he pledged to help the organization’s sick, 


needy, disabled and orphaned. Although 
“personally a Dry from a Dry-voting 
State,’ Commander Stevens had this to 


say about Prohibition: “One of the best 
places to feel the pulse of the people is 
in a Pullman smoking room. I have yet 
to sit in on a smoker conversation where 
the subject did not eventually drift to 
Prohibition and stay there for a thorough 
discussion. I believe we should really find 
out what the American people want. That 
will end it, one way or another.” 

Before it rushed for trains home, the 
Legion also voted: to turn its back on 
the Bonus for the present; to approve the 
international War debt moratorium; to 
build the U. S. Navy up to London Treaty 
size; to oppose disarmament even for pur- 
poses of economy; to hold next year’s 
convention at Portland, Ore. 


LABOR 
Deflated 


To U.S. Labor last week came news it 
had long feared. In the great mill cities 
of Pittsburgh, Gary and Youngstown, in 
dusty mining centres of the West, in con- 
gested New England textile cities, many a 
foreman broke the news to his crew: Pay 
was cut, in most cases by a round 10%. 

Leader of the movement was United’ 
States Steel Corp. (see p. 47). In quick 
succession similar steps were taken by 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co., National Steel Corp., Inland 
Steel, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill, General Refractories 
Co. Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., whose 
miners have already been cut (TIME, 
Sept. 7), reduced wages in other groups. 
The hard-pressed copper companies joined 
in—Phelps-Dodge Corp., United Verde, 
Inspiration Consolidated Copper, Utah 
Copper, American Smelting & Refining. 
Two big textiles, Amoskeag Manufactur- 
ing Co. and Pepperell Manufacturing, did 
likewise. Salaries were cut by General 
Motors Corp., Northern Pacific Railway, 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western R. R. and two com- 
panies identified with the Mellons, Alu- 
minum Co. of America, which claimed to 
have been contemplating the move for 
several months, and Pittsburgh Coal. 
Aluminum Co. of America is the largest 
aluminum smelting company in the U. S.; 
its largest stockholder is Secretary of the 
Treasury Andrew William Mellon, who 
let it be known that he had been unaware 
of wage-cut plans. United States Rubber 
Co. adjusted salaries to a new 5-day week. 
H. Edward Manville announced that, 
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while the Johns-Manville dividend is safe, 
it too will probably follow. All through 
the week the list grew & grew. All 
through the land Labor frowned, scowled, 
wondered. 

Although the unprosperous railroads 
with their 1,300,000 workers and the still- 
prosperous utility companies with 1,147,- 
000 employes maintained wages, the long- 
averted, much-discussed deflation of Labor 
had definitely arrived. In Wall Street the 
news was greeted with enthusiasm. But 
it would be months before the economic 
result would become visible. Of imme- 
diate concern was Labor’s reaction. 

No Hell. A few months ago Dr. 
Julius Klein, Secretary Lamont’s chief 
assistant and President Hoover’s chief 
spokesman at the Department of Com- 
merce, pondered the wage question and 
decided a general reduction would result 
in “hell to pay all over the country.” 
Perhaps he reached this opinion because 
President William Green of the American 
Federation of Labor had warned that re- 
ductions would be “resisted with all the 
means at Labor’s command.” But last 
week there was no hell to pay, no evidence 
of a Hadean future. From President 
Green came no talk of strikes but a long, 
almost perfunctory statement which called 
the reductions “morally wrong and eco- 
nomically unsound.” He talked of remov- 
ing the steel tariff as retaliation for what 
he considered violation of the agreements 
reached at the President’s Big Business- 
men’s Conference in 1929. Dr. Klein 
stuck by his hell statement but said that 
he did not think the movement would 
become general. Secretary of Labor Doak 
said the reductions were “‘much regretted” 
by his department. Other members of the 
Administration maintained a hurt and 
mournful silence. President Hoover, 
thought to have been told lately by Board 
Chairman Julius Barnes of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce that wage reduc- 
tion was inevitable, had nothing to say 
but let it be known he was still opposed 
to any change in the U. S. standard of 
living. Most politicians denounced the 
move. Burly little Congressman La 
Guardia of New York demanded that the 
Government defer payments on its con- 
tracts for steel. But Representative Will 
Wood of Indiana (who would slash the 
Federal payroll) called it “the best that 
could have happened.” 

Open Shoppers. Chief reason that La- 
bor received the news without great agita- 
tion was that the reductions took place in 
industries having either no unions or 
unions too puny to protest. In the case 
of steel, the industry’s only labor organiza- 
tion of any size is Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel & Tin Workers. in 
1920 when a great steel strike was called 
off, this union withdrew from the Na- 
tional Committee for Organizing Iron & 
Steel Workers, much to the anger of 
William Zebulon Foster, its secretary and 
treasurer, who was attempting to organize 
the industry in co-operation with the A. F. 
of L. This so-called “treason” was prac- 
tically the turning point in the industry. 
The Amalgamated Association at present 
has only 7,900 men against 31,500 in 


1930 and most of these are specialists 
working for small companies. Although its 
president, Mike F. Tighe, is a labor-leader 
of the old school, last week he had little 
to say. He observed: “Reducing wages 
is a great mistake, particularly when it is 
done with the fallacious idea of bettering 
business. . . . How can such competition 








Keystone 
Mike F. TIGHE 
For his 7,900 he had little to say. 


between Labor and Capital aid in any 
business recovery?” 

In addition to their lack of organization, 
steel workers are widely scattered, of 
many nationalities. They work for rich 
and powerful companies. This is in con- 
trast to the bituminous coal miners who 
work in congested areas for weak employ- 
ers. What strength means is shown by the 
case of Pittsburgh Coal Co., one of the 
two biggest in the field. After much labor 
trouble, Pittsburgh Coal in 1925 estab- 
lished an open-shop policy. Last week it 
announced a 10%, salary reduction. It had 
made wage reductions that great, and 
greater, without difficulty during the sum- 
mer. 

Sterling & Steel. Another reason for 
the calmness of Labor was the timing of 
the announcement. By first cutting its 
dividend and the salaries of big and little 
executives, United States Steel had shown 
that wage-slashes would be only a last 
resort. Never before had steelmasters 
done that. The news of Great Britain’s 
going off the gold standard, on every 
front-page in the land, provided impressive 
finality when it was decided U. S. Labor’s 
turn had come. Steel’s announcement fol- 
lowed sterling’s crash by 36 hours. The 
weather was still warm, hence the men’s 
minds were less occupied with thoughts of 
overcoats and coal than they would have 
been were the announcement delayed. In 
addition to these psychological factors, 
two other forces assuaged the shock. One 
was that the purchasing power of $1 has 
increased more than the reduction in 
wages, although Real Wages are lower 


(see p. 47). The other was the unem- 
ployment factor. 


Floaters. Last week President Green 
of A. F. of L. set the total U. S. unem- 
ployed at 5,600,000, contrasting with his 
estimate of 3,700,000 a year ago. AIl- 
though United States Steel’s estimated 
payroll of 220,000 compared well with the 
229,585 of May 1930, the number of 
workers throughout the industry had been 
greatly reduced and the “stagger” system 
of part time work had become universal. 
The Department of Commerce’s index of 
employment in the iron & steel industry 
was at 72.1% in July against 87.3% a 
year before. The result is a large “floating 
surplus” in steel towns. If the 517,000 
steel workers whose pay was cut, or was in 
danger of being cut, were to walk out, 
many of them would find their jobs readily 
filled by unemployed under obligation to 
no union. A year ago, when the steel 
industry was operating at 60% of capacity 
instead of 29%, there might have been 
trouble, regardless of lack of unions, had 
wages gone down. The same was true of 
the other industries which faced cuts last 
week, and which have been cut before. 
Copper miners have unions but they are 
not strong and they realize the copper 
companies could afford to shut down in 
the event of a strike. 

Brothers. Last week Jron Age, whose 
subscribers are hard hit by the stoppage 
of railroad buying, said: “It is believed 
the railroads must follow whether they 
obtain partial relief through rate advances 
or not.” The railroad Brotherhoods 
stoutly, even bitterly retorted that rail 
wages must stay up. It is in these Brother- 
hoods that U. S. Labor has established its 
strongest citadel and it is here that the 
wage-fight will reach its crisis. Although 
a 10% wage reduction would benefit the 
carriers as much as a blanket 15%, rate 
increase, there have been no cuts except 
among salaried workers. Rail officials 
have been even stronger than was Steel- 
man Farrell last spring in making clear 
that wage cuts would be the very last 
resort. Few people think that the Brother- 
hoods would accept a reduction without 
strikes and disorder. Their attitude to- 
wards the current state of affairs was 
clearly shown last week by an editorial in 
Labor, their magazine. 

Said Labor: “. .. If this is the best 
our captains of industry can do they are 
morally and intellectually bankrupt and 
it is time to look for guidance elsewhere. 
... This depression... is a panic of 
plenty. There is too much of everything 
except buying power. There is so much 
wheat that people are hungry. So much 
cotton that folks are half naked. So much 
housing that in Chicago women are sleep- 
ing in parks. . . . Too much of the na- 
tional income goes into the hands of a 
few. ...A handful of men with their 
spare cash could buy the output of all 
the gold and silver mines of North Amer- 
ica and many a sovereign State has a 
smaller income than the net profit of a 
single industrial magnate.” 


While Labor was releasing this editorial, 
in Cleveland a Brotherhood group was 
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busy evolving a plan to ask Congress 
(through the I. C. C.) for shorter hours 
and weeks to bring some of the 350,000 
unemployed Brotherhood members back 
to work. In Canada affiliates of U. S. 
Brotherhoods prepared to do battle with 
Canadian Pacific and Canadian National 
who last week were considering 10% pay 


cuts, 
CRIME 
Confidence Man 


When the life of a police reporter in 
St. Louis grew too irksome for William 
Carroll Woodward he engaged in more in- 
teresting pursuits. Before he was 37 years 
old he had been arrested 37 times, but had 
been in prison only twice. Gaining skill, 
he went to London, opened a gaudy gam- 
ing place in Kensington, and as “The 
Honorable Lionel Musgrave, United States 
Senator,” collected $800,000 from British 
sportsmen before he found it wise to de- 
part. In Ceylon his fame spread when he 
swindled an Indian jewel merchant out of 
a basket of gems worth $250,000. In 
1913, before Philadelphia police closed 
“The National Old Age Pension Bureau,” 
he had made $50,000 more. As old age 
came upon Mr. Woodward he looked back 
upon a varied and profitable career, esti- 
mated that he had made $4,000,000 in op- 
erations on four continents, sat down to 
write his memoirs. Proudly he has called 
himself “the dean of U. S. confidence 
men.” 

In 1929 Detective Fiction (weekly) 
published “The Confessions of a Master 





N.Y. Sun 


“Tue Otp Boy HimseLr” 
Mulcted by a pulpster? 


Crook” by James R. Crowell, “pulp” fic- 
tionist, in which were recounted the ex- 
ploits of Mr. Woodward, the sometime 
Senator Musgrave, also known as “Big 
Bill Hawley” and “The Old Boy Himself.” 
Last week the Old Boy, 71, sued Mr. 
Crowell. 

He asked the New Jersey Supreme 
Court to award him $15,000. He claimed 
he had made an agreement whereby he 





was to receive one-third of the price paid 
for his memoirs; Mr. Crowell was to get 
two-thirds for rewriting them and arrang- 
ing their publication. Said he: “I asked 
for an accounting, and I did not get even 
a pleasant smile.” Mr. Crowell denied all 
the charges, insisted Mr. Woodward had 
agreed to ask for no compensation. 


PROHIBITION 
“Like Any Other Girl” 

The name of Frances Elizabeth Willard, 
longtime (1879-98) president of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, is held dear by all teetotalers. She 
dried up Evanston, Ill. so thoroughly that 
to this day you have to drive several 
miles west of town to a row of beer sa- 
loons or push south into adjacent Chicago 
to get a drink. From 1859 to 1874 Miss 
Willard spent most of her time in Evans- 
ton, first as a student at Northwestern 
Female College (now part of Northwest- 
ern University), later on the faculty of 
Evanston College for Ladies (then as now 
also part of the university), finally be- 
coming the college’s president and pro- 
fessor of esthetics. But it was her student 
days, not her anti-saloon activities, that 
brought Prohibitionist Willard into the 
news last week. 

Because of fire hazard, Northwestern 
co-eds are prohibited from smoking in 
their sorority houses. In the course of 
agitation for the ban’s removal, Jean Van 
Evera, woman’s editor of the Daily North- 
western, pored over the back files of the 
student publication. As a result of her 
search, Editress Van Evera was able to 
give the world a hitherto u..known bit of 
Willardiana: 


“According to the files, a preceptress 
came into Miss Willard’s room and saw 
smoke curling up from a bureau drawer. 
Pulling open the drawer, she was horrified 
to find a half-burned cigaret. Miss Wil- 
lard was apparently just like any other 
girl.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 


“In Times Like These”’ 

In Detroit last week, Ralph E. Badger, 
one of the six executive vice presidents of 
Union Guardian Trust Co., clarioned: 
“Calvin Coolidge is the Moses to lead 
Americans from the present political tur- 
moil that influences the present economic 
structure.” 

During the past two years, hundreds of 
people like Banker Badger and scores of 
small Republican organizations have agi- 
tated to “draft Coolidge” back into the 
Presidency. For once & all, in a care- 
fully copyrighted pronunciamento — 
“Party Loyalty and The Presidency” —for 
this week’s Saturday Evening Post, 
badgered Mr. Coolidge said his say. His 
say: He does not want public office any 
more; he is willing to back and feels every 
believer in the G. O. P. should back, any 
Republican chief executive of the nation. 
Citizen Coolidge came to support Presi- 
dent Hoover, but not to praise him. Ex- 
cerpts: 


“When I announced my determination 
not to run for President in 1928, my de- 
cision had been made a long time... . 
Why should it be supposed that what I 
was then seeking to escape I am now 
seeking to acquire? 

“Every man with political experience 
will be told by some people that he is the 


CiT1zEN & PRESIDENT 
Mr. Coolidge: “It has long been the 
practice...” 


only one that can save the party or save 
the country....No President ever 
gives universal satisfaction. . . . Those 
who are suggesting ... that a former 
President should use his prestige to secure 
a nomination against a President of his 
own party probably have not stopped to 
consider fully what would be implied by 
such a course. . . . It would be a distinct 
disservice to promote a factional conflict 
against a President in office. . . . In times 
like these the duty to support the Execu- 
tive comes very close to the duty to sup- 
port the law... . 

“There is every indication that the com- 
ing winter will be one of much hardship 
for a great many people. . . . The Presi- 
dent, the governors and the mayors will 
have to exercise their full powers to save 
the people from the pressure of all kinds 
of organized minorities.*. .. More and 
more |the people] have come to look to 
the Executive office for leadership. . . . 
It has long been the practice to give a 
President in office a second nomination. 
It is a practice that has been beneficial to 
the country. ... In an emergency like 
the present the responsible elements of 
our party should offer a solid front in their 
support of the President. That is the 
course I propose to pursue.” 

Citizen Coolidge’s announcement was 
not solicited by the Satevepost. He con- 
tributed it, upon what terms Editor 
George Horace Lorimer did not feel free 
to reveal. 

*Perhaps President Hoover saw the article 
before it was published. Last week he spoke 
identically about “organized minorities” (see p. 
11). 








INTERNATIONAL 
Pound, Dollar & Franc 


Chaos but not panic gripped world 
money marts last week. With the Brit- 
ish paper pound (which fortnight ago was 
golden) gyrating madly up and down be- 
tween $4.40 and $3.45 not a single ex- 
change in Europe could function freely. 

Berlin’s exchange was “closed indefi- 
nitely.” From Berlin to Bucharest the 
governments of Eastern Europe either 
banged shut their bourses or chained up 
bear traders with iron rules. Tokyo’s ex- 
change was shut. Chileans learned, not 
without grief, that half the Central Bank 
of Chile’s “gold reserve” is in British 
pounds—i. e. has turned to paper. 

Even Paris, where lies 20% of the 
world’s banking gold, was uneasy, extra 
prudent. By French Government decree 
any security which lost 10% of its quoted 
value in a single day was suspended for 
that day from trading on the Paris bourse. 
Warned bourgeoise La Liberté in allusion 
to the pound: 

“A pillar of civilization has fallen, and 
it is Socialism that has brought it down.” 

“Just As Much Integrity.” English- 
men whistled up their courage. Much was 
made in the City of the “conspicuously 
successful,” the “very satisfactory” re- 
opening last week of London’s ’Change. 

Prior to this experiment Exchange au- 
thorities quietly encouraged impromptu 
curb trading by brokers in Throgmorton 
Street. Soon the expected fact appeared 
that the fall of the pound was occasion- 
ing a rise in the price of securities quoted 
in pounds. Once this law of nature was 
tested and found to be working properly, 
London ’Change was opened with a boom. 
Government bonds were firm, industrials 
soared, British bankers relaxed and grew 
self-righteous. “There can be just as 
much integrity,” ran an unctuous phrase 
heard often in the City last week, “there 
can be just as much integrity in a pound 
worth $4 as in a pound worth $4.86.” 

British tourists fussed and fumed as 
they landed at Manhattan, were offered as 
low as $3 for a pound by exchange offices 
on the piers. 

“A pound is still a pound in England!” 
stormed one Briton in an Old Etonian tie 
just off the S. S. Homeric (Britain’s “Ship 
of Splendor’). “TI shall carry my pounds 
home with me! A bit high this, something 
of a holdup, what?” 

From London the international firm of 
Thomas Cook & Son circularized the 
British Isles with a doleful announcement 
that the fall of the pound had upped 
travel costs to Britons 20%, advised holi- 
days at British resorts, cruises on British 
ships where a pound is still a pound. 

Norman Home. The pound being 
where it is, can bearded Montagu Collet 
Norman, eleven times Governor of the 
Bank of England (Time, May 4), con- 
tinue to hold that helm? Mr. Norman 
was strangely in Canada just before the 
pound was taken off gold (True, Sept. 
28). He returned secretively to London 
via Liverpool last week, slipping off the 
S. S. Duchess of Bedford on a special 


TIME 


tender, dashing in a closed car to his 
train, commencing to dictate rapidly to a 
secretary before the train pulled out. 

London by this time had heard impres- 
sive rumors that Mr. Norman will soon be 
succeeded as Governor by that director of 
the Bank of England who was seemingly 
closest to the actual helm in the crisis 
fortnight ago, Sir Josiah Stamp, grizzled 
chairman of the great London, Midland 
and Scottish Railway. 

It was Sir Josiah who was at the rail- 
way station when the crisis brought 
George V hurrying to London (Tre, 
Aug. 31). It was Sir Josiah who delivered 
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International 
Sir Jostan STAMP 


... thinks New York and Paris lack the 
knowledge, the courage. 


in Euston station a short crisp lecture on 
Imperial finance said to have much eased 
His Majesty’s mind. Last week as Gov- 
ernor Norman’s train drew into London 
there again on the platform was big, broad 
Sir Josiah with the familiar round button 
on his right temple. 

“Hello, old boy!” he boomed at slender 
Mr. Norman. “How are you?” 


“Greatest Friend of New York.” 
Next morning, from the office of the Gov- 
ernor of the Bank of England, it was de- 
nied that Mr. Norman will resign. But in 
the City’s eye Sir Josiah grew, emerged 
as a sort of public champion of the paper 
pound. To the Press he communicated 
what for a director of the Bank of Eng- 
land amounts to volumes, a whole column 
of newsprint in which: 

1) Sir Josiah declared that the “natural 
population” capable of being supported 
by Great Britain would be only 30,000,000 
were it not for the £60,000,000 annual 
profits of London “as an international 
money centre from banking commissions 
and all kinds of financial services.” Bank- 
ing and brokerage profits alone, he 
thought, make it possible for Britain to 
support today a population of 45,000,000. 


2) Sir Josiah voiced ringing confidence 
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that the superior fiscal organization and 
longer experience of London in handling 
complex international transactions will 
keep the City’s services and the pound in 
brisk worldwide demand. 

3) “The greatest friend of New York,” 
concluded Sir Josiah, “could not say at 
the present time that New York’s financial 
dealings with foreign countries have been 
characterized by a steady, courageous pur- 
pose or by intimate and far-seeing knowl- 
edge.” For the cashing of bills of ex- 
change “on any large scale a very elabo- 
rate machine of financial knowledge and 
financial courage is required, and _ this 
cannot be immediately improvised either 
in New York or in Paris.” 

Almighty Dollar, Mighty Franc. 
British bankers might whistle last week, 
French and U. S. bankers might sympa- 
thize, might aid;* but Greeks, Turks, Bra- 
zilians and such put John Bull’s pound 
pudding to the proof. 

Greece, which has pegged her drachma 
to the British pound for years, switched 
last week, pegged it to the dollar. Small 
Danzig did likewise with her gulden. 
Great Brazil, whose 20 United States are 
larger than the 48 U. S. states, began at 
once to collect certain taxes on a dollar 
basis, despite the fact that by law of 1926 
Brazil’s milreis is pegged to the British 
pound. In Rio, bankers close to President 
Getulio Vargas rumored that he would peg 
the milreis to the dollar. 

Close second last week to the increas- 
ingly almighty dollar was the French franc. 
Turkey, which has quoted foreign cur- 
rencies on Istanbul exchange in British 
pounds, switched all quotations into 
francs. Bulgaria and Rumania switched 
to francs for export-import business quo- 
tations. Czechoslovakia, which has quoted 
her goods in pounds for export, quoted 
proudly last week in the stable Czechoslo- 
vakian crown. 

Since the U. S. holds 44% of the 
banking gold (more than twice as much 
as France) rivalry between dollar and 


franc last week was not serious. Shipping | 


lines which had used sterling rates fol- 
lowed, particularly on the Pacific Coast, 
the lead of the Pacific Coast-European 
conference, switched certain rates to the 
dollar. 
could be said to be enthusiastically follow- 
ing the pound: President Carmona of Por- 
tugal took public note that the Portuguese 
escudo is pegged to sterling, recalled how 
lucrative are Portugal’s sales (of Port 
wine, etc.) to Britain, made clear that the 
escudo will cling to the pound. This wor- 
ried Spaniards. They sell to Britons sherry. 
etc. Anxiously Madrid foresaw that Portu- 


gal, by letting her escudo slide with ster- | 


ling, will be able to offer drink, etc. to 
thirsty Britons cheaper than Spain, whose 
peseta is semi-stabilized on a gold basis. 


Gold Standard—“Cross of Gold?” 
Sacrosanct to most bankers though the 
Gold Standard is, rumblings came from 
some quarters last week remindful of 


*They loaned the Bank of England approx- 
imately $643,000,000 (Time, Aug. 17 ef seq.) 
which proved not enough to keep the pound on 
gold. 





At week-end only one country 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 


William Jennings Bryan, “free silver,” 
“16 to 1” and “You shall not crucify man- 
kind upon a cross of gold!” 

In Colombia, harassed President Olaya 
Herrera decided that his country’s bur- 
dens are too great to bear on a gold basis. 
Congress at his behest rushed through 
legislation similar to Britain’s, barred 
gold exports from Colombia, barred even 
the exchange of Colombian pesos into 
dollars. 

Further south, President Terra of 
Uruguay declared that by meeting her 
interest obligations abroad in gold “Uru- 
guay is simply wasting time!” Also res- 
tive was Scandinavia, Sweden suspending 
gold payments last week “until Nov. 1,” 
Norway “indefinitely,” Denmark “until 
further notice.” Last to go off gold last 
week was Egypt. 

In London nebulous resentment at the 
gold standard, nebulous notions that De- 
pression can somehow be cured by 
tampering not only with the standard but 
with gold itself as a monetary medium 
crystalized at a meeting of prominent 
British merchants. Chief speaker: Sir 
Hugo Cunliffe-Owen. 

Sir Hugo is tall, staccato, persuasive. 
As chairman of British American To- 
bacco Co. Ltd. he has intimate export 
contact with that half of the world where 
coin is not gold or gold-backed paper but 
silver, the East. Roundly Sir Hugo de- 
clared that the gold standard countries of 
the West must increase the purchasing 
power of silver (now at its all time low) 
in order to release the latent, stupendous 
buying power of the East. 

How do this? 

Sir Hugo admitted that he could think 
of nothing better than the William Jen- 
nings Bryan plan of linking silver legally 
to gold at some fixed ratio.* Careful not 
to make himself too explicit, tobacco’s Sir 
Hugo generalized: 

“The shade of Bryan hovers over the 
world situation now. May it guide us.” 
On the same platform sat Mr. C. H. 
Minor, representing International Gen- 
eral Electric. “Bryan was right!” cried he. 
“Bryan was merely ahead of his time.” 

Other Britons taking these cues, there 
was soon in full swing last week what 
might be called a_ Britain-for-Bryan 
boom. Boomers included placid Sir Rob- 
ert Horne, onetime British Chanceilor of 
the Exchequer and Rt. Hon. Leopold 
Stennett. Amery, dynamic onetime 
Colonial Secretary. 

Electrum?  Britain’s gold standard 
tinkerers soon recalled that King Croesus 
of ancient Lydia was reputedly the first 
monarch to put the coin of his realm on a 
gold basis. Before Croesus the Greeks 
used coins of a gold and silver alloy called 
electrum. Why not, urged the remem- 
berers of this fact, create an “Electrum 
Standard?” Instead of pegging silver 
legally to gold at 16 to 1 why not fuse 
the two metals, create new world coin- 
age? 

Responsible banking opinion every- 
where last week treated electrum talk as 
September madness. 


*Bryan’s ratio was 16 to 1. Today an ounce 
of gold will buy approximately 70 oz. of silver. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
“National” Fight? 

Miss Rose Rosenberg would not say 
where the Prime Minister had gone. 
Faithful secretary, she kept his secret for 
two days last week. He was not at 
Lossiemouth, not at Chequers, not at “No. 
10” (Downing Street). To be quite alone, 
to escape even from familiar furniture and 
beloved books, James Ramsay Mac- 
Donald went secretly to a country house 
placed at his disposal by Earl De La Warr. 
There with awful Scotch solemnity he 
searched his soul, faced a decision which 
if taken would mean a final break with 
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Ke ystone 
Str Huco CuNLIFFE-OWEN 
“The shade of Bryan hovers 
(See col. 1) 


Philip Snowden, a final throwing over- 
board of his last Socialist principles, a 
break with countless friends. 

The issue, personal and national: should 
Scot MacDonald, who up to last week had 
done no more than leave his Labor friends 
in the lurch (Trme, Sept. 31), now decree 
an immediate general election and fight 
Labor (i.e. Socialism) up & down the land 
as leader of a new “National Party,” this 
to consist of the Conservatives and Lib- 
erals supporting the Prime Minister's 
“National” Government ? 

Led by Minister of Health Neville 
Chamberlain, militant Conservatives have 
been pounding Scot MacDonald to decree 
an immediate election. Their reasons: 1) 
The National Government’s 10% cut in 
the dole will be felt increasingly as time 
goes on, discontent meaning more & more 
Labor votes the longer an election is de- 
layed. 2) The rise in internal prices due 
to the National Government’s taking the 
pound off gold means that Britons will 
soon pay more for bread and meat, may 
swing toward Labor in their wrath. 3) 
Conservative strategists think present days 
of crisis are the ideal time to convince 
British voters that they need a protective 
tariff. 


Tariffs of any kind are anathema to a 
Socialist. Squarely last week the harassed 
Prime Minister had to answer to himself: 
“Am T still a Socialist? Am I still a 
Laborite? Am I anything that I was?” 

The two days in Earl De La Warr’s 
house passed. Pale, unsmiling, Mr. Mac- 
Donald returned to Downing Street, had 
nothing to say. His doctor admitted the 
Prime Minister’s ‘extreme nervous 
fatigue” but called his health satisfactory. 
Still torn by alternatives, Scot MacDonald 
week-ended at Chequers. returned to Lon- 
don still pale, still silent. 

At Conservative headquarters party 
workers gathered, talked of Oct. 28 as the 
“dead cert.” election date. Opinion hard- 
ened that the hesitant P. M. must decide 
for an election soon. Suddenly to cap 
Scot MacDonald’s woes came an ultima- 
tum from Mahatma Gandhi. Impatient 
of delay by the Indian Round Table Con- 
ference, Mr. Gandhi said that a month of 
further delay because of a General Elec- 
tion would be intolerable, would make it 
necessary for him to return to India. 
King George, too, was said last week to be 
opposing an election, fearful perhaps of 
social upheaval. 

What to decide? Friends, while expect- 
ing James Ramsay MacDonald to emerge 
from his extreme nervous fatigue with 
some decision, pointed out that he might 
escape into the Peerage or to Washington 
as Ambassador. In Labor circles recon- 
ciliation between “Ramsay Mac” and 
“Uncle Arthur” Henderson, the new Party 
Leader, was held impossible. Laborite 
wiseacres agreed with Conservatives that 
an election now would do Labor no good. 
To a Laborite audience at Burnley, “Uncle 
Arthur” denounced Conservative wiles, de- 
clared that crisis-wracked Great Britain 
must not be overstrained by an election 
now. “I am amazed,” lied “Uncle Arthur,” 
“that the Conservatives should believe it 
right at this juncture to have an election!” 


—--e — 


Hard-Boiled Sea Lords 


Viscountess Astor, M.P. sits for the 
great naval port of Plymouth. When the 
Royal Navy staged its “greatest mutiny 
in 134 years” (TrMmeE, Sept. 28), the Noble 
Lady was naturally distressed. Rushing 
down to Plymouth she arrived just as the 
unrepentant Atlantic Fleet steamed in. 
Last week Plymouth’s Nancy was back in 
London breathless with naval news. 

“For the first time in my life,” she 
cried, “I saw the Atlantic Fleet given a 
silent reception at Plymouth! .. . But 
our gloom soon turned to hope when we 
got in touch with the men of the lower 
deck. I spent three days going among 
them, and never once came across a sailor 
who realized the consequences of his 
action. . It is hard for anybody who 
does not know the British sailor to realize 
the simplicity of his point of view, but I 
assure my friends in America and else- 
where that the British Navy is as safe 
and sound as ever.” 

Mutiny among Great Britain’s jolly 
tars was due, Lady Astor thought, to 
“their sense of fair play. . . . The facts 
are these: They heard naval pay was to 
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be cut. They looked into the cuts, and 
these seemed unfair to them.” 

Many a Briton has wanted to know if 
the Great Mutiny sprang from small 
Socialist cells or Communist cankers with- 
in the Fleet. “I asked man after man if 
there had been any organization,’ de- 
clared Lady Astor, “‘and they all said no, 
that there had been none.” 

How then did mutiny spring up all at 
once on so many ships? An ingenious 
sailor explained this neatly to Lady 
Astor. Reported she: “A kind of passive 
resistance swept, as this sailor said, like 
a wave of gas over them all. 

“As to the story of the Red Flag being 
sung, it was only sung by three men in 
the canteen who had taken too much 
drink.” 

10%! In their damp stone offices in 
Whitehall, last week, the Sea Lords of the 
British Admiralty pondered how to pre- 
vent another gassing of the fleet, another 
explosion of Jack Tar’s touchy sense of 
fair play. Hard-boiled, their Lordships re- 
duced the greatest mutiny in 134 years to 
terms of money. They announced that 
Jack Tar will not have to take the 25% 
wage cut he mutinously refused; but he 
must take, added the Lords of Admiralty, 
a 10% cut. 

Reports from British warboats last 

week were that Jack Tar everywhere took 
his 10% cut with glum obedience, showed 
no further symptoms of gas. 
@ First Lord of the Admiralty Sir Aus- 
ten Chamberlain announced that Admiral 
Sir Michael Hodges, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Atlantic Fleet, had requested to be 
relieved because of illness (he was on sick 
leave during the mutiny); that the King 
had appointed Vice Admiral Sir John 
Kelly to succeed him. 


sscligiaatics 
Indifferent Herringbone 


Manxmen mind their deemsters. Obso- 
Jete except on Great Britain’s minute 
Isle of Man, deemsters are medieval 
judges-of-all-work. They hear actions and 
criminal cases of every sort, preside over 
Manx Grand Juries. Proudly last week 
Manxmen gathered to hear the outland- 
ish swearing-in of Deemster Stevenson 
More. 

Deemster More, great and most re- 
spected antique of the Manx Bench, has 
been in retirement for ten years. Emerg- 
ing last week, he was installed as sole 
deemster of one-half the Isle of Man. 
Richly and roundly he swore upon Holy 
Bible this mouth-filling Manx oath: 

“By the wonderful works that God 
miraculously wrought in between heaven 
above and the earth beneath in six days 
and seven nights, I swear to execute the 
laws of the Isle justly between our sov- 
ereign lord the King and his subjects as 
indifferently as the herring’s backbone 
doth lie in the midst of the fish.” 

Indulgently a Manx elder explained: 
“The backbone of a herring lies ‘indiffer- 
ently’—that is without any ‘difference’ or 
deviation to the right or the left—in the 
fish. Our ancient deemster’s oath is a 
constant reminder that herring was once 
almost the only food of Manxmen.” 


Gandhi Ultimatum, Bargain 


To small, nut-brown Mahatma Gandhi 
came last week that slightly florid human 
mountain, the House of Commons. In 
effect a special meeting of the House con- 
vened around him, using for this purpose 
the historic Grand Committee Room. 
Barefoot and barelegged as usual, Mr. 


St. GANDHI 


“Mahatma, sir, means ‘an insignificant 
person.’” 


Gandhi pattered to the rostrum, squatted 
beneath his tentlike shawl, submitted him- 
self to heckling by some of the world’s 
most talented hecklers, Britain’s best. 

“What I want to know,” drawled the 
first Parliamentary questioner, “is what 
does this term Mahatma mean? What is 
a Mahatma?” 

To catch the little man’s low answer 
everyone strained forward, especially Miss 
Megan Lloyd George, buxom M. P. 

“Mahatma, sir,” smiled Mr. Gandhi, 
“means ‘an insignificant person.’ ” 

Hastily the British chairman inter- 
jected, “I am sure we all know that 
Mahatma is an Indian term meaning ‘the 
embodiment of a great soul.’ ” 

“What do you think would happen,” 
came the next question, “if we gave India 
her independence and got out? Don’t you 
know, Mr. Gandhi, that civil war would 
start and that the Moslems of India would 
whip the Hindus!” 

Mr. Gandhi is a Hindu. Nine-tenths 
and more of his followers are Hindus. 
Yet at this telling question he shot back, 
“Even should the Moslems of India eat 
up all the Hindus they would still be 
Indians. It would not be too great a price 
to pay for Indian liberty!” 

Three Freedom Tests. Aside from an- 
swering the Commoners’ questions, Mr. 
Gandhi made a two-hour-long speech in 
conversational tones, told the House 
roundly that he, speaking for the Indian 
National Congress, will not accept those 
“safeguards” and “reservations” with 
which British statesmen are trying to 
hedge the new Indian Constitution now 
being drafted in London. 


“The tests by which Indians will know 
whether they are free,’ postulated St. 
Gandhi, “are whether they have been 
granted control of Indian defense, the 
Indian Civil Service and Indian finance” 
—these being precisely the things Britons 
are trying to reserve while granting to 
India something called Independence. 

“T will not accept the husks of In- 
dependence,” ultimatumed Nationalist 
Gandhi amid dead silence. “Rather, 
would I declare myself a rebel. We know 
what that means, but thousands of Indian 
Nationalists have rid themselves of the 
fear of Death.” 


Chaplin & Gandhi. Fortunately no 
test of strength between India and Britain 
was possible last week. Talk was all any- 
one could do, and Mahatma Gandhi even 
talked to Charlie Chaplin—at the cine- 
mactor’s request. When told by his Indian 
friend Mrs. Sarojini Naidu that “the 
famous Mr. Chaplin wants to see you,” 
St. Gandhi seemed puzzled, asked: 

“What is he famous for? Who is this 
Mr. Chaplin?” 

Sensitive Cinemactor Chaplin had been 
stopping the week-end with pugnacious 
Winston Churchill, M. P., public foe of 
Indian Independence. Mr. Churchill has 
called Mr. Gandhi ‘‘a half-naked, seditious 
fakir!” Mr. Chaplin, possibly primed by 
Mr. Churchill, fired the following question 
at Mr. Gandhi soon after he was intro- 
duced: 

“Why do you champion such a crude 
device as the hand spinning wheel? In- 
ventions are the inheritance of mankind 
and should be allowed to relieve the bur- 
dens of mankind. I am diametrically op- 
posed,” wound up Cinemactor Chaplin 
with a Churchillian flourish, “to the 
abolition of machinery!” 

“The hand wheel and the hand loom,” 
answered Spinner Gandhi, “are necessary 
to provide occupation for India’s millions. 
Modern machinery installed in India 
would leave our people too much leisure. 
Also we would produce more than we 
need and thus enforce idleness upon some 
other part of the world as a result of our 
overproduction.” 

Abruptly St. Gandhi jerked out his 
dollar watch, announced that it was 7 
p. m.—time to pray. Mr. Chaplin was 
moved to kneel and he scarcely wobbled 
during the long Hindu prayer. Departing 
after some further talk with the Mahatma, 
Charlie Chaplin gasped to reporters: 
“Gandhi is a tremendous personality, 
tremendous! He is a great international 
figure! More, he is A GREAT DRA- 
MATIC FIGURE.” 


Gandhi to Lancashire. Climax of the 
Gandhi week was the Mahatma’s pilgrim- 
age to cotton-spinning, overproducing 
Lancashire. Intensely practical, ‘ Mr. 
Gandhi had no idealistic notion that he 
could relieve unemployment in this dis- 
tressed British area by inducing capitalists 
to scrap their textile machinery, or un- 
employed workers to adopt the hand 
loom. What the small brown man was 
after was to drive a shrewd bargain in 
business-plus-politics. 

Before leaving London in a. third- 
class smoking compartment, Non-Smoker 
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Gandhi let it be known that if the power- 
ful industrialists of Lancashire and other 
depressed British textile areas will bring 
pressure upon the British Government to 
grant India her independence, he, Gandhi, 
will move to end India’s present “boy- 
cott” of British cloth and goods. 

Mr. Gandhi proposed more. Without 
mentioning Japan or the U. S., he let it be 
known that he favors a reciprocal Anglo- 
Indian agreement under which India’s 
surplus needs (over and above what she 
can produce herself) would be supplied 
exclusively by Britain—this agreement 
to be, of course, in return for complete 
Indian independence. 

“Tear His Eyes Out!” St. Gandhi had 
set out for Lancashire to drive a bargain 
by which he thought both sides would 
gain—but would hungry, workless Lanca- 
shire understand? Was the 76-lb. Mahat- 
ma’s life safe? Scotland Yard sent with 
him four detectives (each over 200 lb.), 
just in case. 

Darwen, black focus of Lancashire de- 
pression, was Inspector Gandhi's objec- 
tive, but Scotland Yard bundled him off 
his train at nearby Springvale Village. 
There the Mahatma slept safely, with a 
local constable stationed every 50 yards 
on all approaching roads. 

In Darwen next day the well-guarded 
Mahatma was both booed (“Tear his eyes 
out!”) and cheered (“Good old Gan- 
dhi!’’). He met the Mayor, visited shut 
factories, gloomy homes. “It distresses 
me,” said St. Gandhi, “that in all this 
unemployment I have had some kind of 
share. ... It is the result of a step I took 
as my duty to the largest army of un- 
employed anywhere—the starving mil- 
lions of India. . . . I have come in search 
of a way out of the difficulty... . I am 
powerless without the active co-operation 
of Lancashire and Englishmen” (i. e. in 
freeing India). 


FRANCE 
Wealth of the Egypt 


Working all summer with big depth 
bombs and small depth bombs, grim Ital- 
ian divers have blown and bubbled their 
way slowly nearer to a bullion treasure of 
$5,000,000 sunk off the west coast of 
France in the strong room of the 
foundered British liner Egypt (TIME, 
Sept. 8, 1930 et seg.). Last week with 
the treasure almost grasped, the Italian 
diver ship Artiglio JJ ran out of wine & 
spaghetti, promptly put back to the har- 
bor of Brest. There, while she took on 
cases of spaghetti and 600 litres of the 
scorching red wine that Italian seamen 
like, her divers talked, showed a splendid 
shilling. 

They said they have blasted down to 
actual contact with the Egypt’s strong 
room wall. To burst it may be possible 
before winter storms set in. The splen- 
did shilling (an ordinary English coin 
dated 1918) is the first “treasure,” the 
first bit of precious metal brought up from 
the Egypt after more than a year of 
diving. 

“We found this shilling,” said a proud 


Artiglio I] seaman, “in some mud the 
divers sent up from the Egypt’s galley— 
cursed smelly mud!” 

Other “finds” washed by nose-holding 

sailors from the pantry mud: 
@ Brass disk stamped “P. & O.” (the 
Egypt was a Peninsular & Orient liner). 
@ Rusty tube of a onetime shaving stick. 
@ Portion of an English Bible. 

“The rest of this Bible,” conjectured 
the diver who sent the mud up, “had been 
gnawed away, probably by rats before the 
Egyp* sank.” 

Soon primed last week with wine, spa- 
ghetti and fresh bombs, Artiglio II re- 
sumed from Brest her quest. 


GERMANY 
Not Since Waddington 


The goodwill visit of Premier Laval and 
Foreign Minister Aristide Briand to Ber- 
lin—first official German visit of any 
French statesmen since French Foreign 
Minister William Henry Waddington* led 
a French delegation to the Congress of 
Berlin in 1878—produced but one con- 
crete result last week: 

It proved that the Government of Ger- 
man Chancellor Heinrich Briining is pow- 
erful enough to provide an enthusiastic 
welcome for anybody. On the French- 
men’s arrival nobody was allowed near 
Friedrich Strasse station but policemen 
and members of the Reichsbanner, organ- 
ized into cheering sections. Outside the 
Hotel Adlon handpicked pedestrians mar- 
shalled by detectives lustily cheered Her- 
ren Laval & Briand. 

Statesmen Laval, Briining, Briand and 
Curtius formally organized their “Franco- 
German Economic Committee” (TIME, 
Sept. 28), a bit of window-dressing osten- 
sibly destined to mitigate tariff barriers, 
aid in disposing of the products of both 
countries. 

MM. Laval & Briand dined with Chan- 
cellor Briining at the German Chancellery, 
lunched with Dr. Curtius, paid a morning 
visit to Old Paul von Hindenburg and, be- 
fore returning to Paris, laid a wreath on 
the tomb of Brer Briand’s old friend and 
fellow peace worker, Gustav Stresemann. 
Talk of M. Laval’s impending visit to the 
U. S. (see p. 11), and of the possibility 
that Herr Briining would go too, almost 
obscured the whole Franco-German ges- 
ture. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
“Old Man! Old Man!” 


Up to a sour-faced Czechoslovak peas- 
ant last week galloped six excited gen- 
darmes. “Did you see an old man ona 
horse ride down that way?” they shouted. 
“A tall old man with white hair?” 

“No I didn’t,” said the peasant. “He 
didn’t ride that way.” 

Wheeling about, spurring their horses, 
the six gendarmes vanished. Soon the old 
man with white hair came cantering back 

*Waddington (1826-94), French-born, was 
the son of a British manufacturer who became 
a naturalized French citizen. 


up the road down which the peasant had 
sworn he had not gone. ; 

“Hey!” cried the peasant. “The gen- 
darmes are after you! I tried to put them 
off the scent, hey!” 

From his horse, tall, white-haired old 
President Thomas Garrigue Masaryk of 
the Czechoslovak Republic looked down 
at the peasant and grinned. 

“Thanks, friend,” said the President. 
“Thanks!” Then spurred off to find his 
gendarme escort. 

Often sought during the War by Im- 
perial Austrian gendarmes, Professor 
Masaryk always escaped, prospered as a 
revolutionist, freed Czechoslovakia from 
Austria’s rule, became “Father of His 
Country.” 


JAPAN-CHINA 
Minister Mobbed 


“Fly, Master, fly for your life!” shrilled 
a good and faithful servant last week at 
Chinese Foreign Minister C. T. Wang, 
Yale tg10, Phi Beta Kappa. 

“T shall remain at my post and attend 
to my duties,” boldly retorted Minister 
Wang. 

Crash, rip, zip, bang! A frenzied mob 
of students rushed the Foreign Office, 
burst through hastily locked doors, hurled 
chairs and toppled desks, charged in wild 
pandemonium for Mr. Wang. 

“Traitor!” they yelled. “You have be- 
trayed China! Death, death to Wang!” 

Before defenseless Minister Wang could 
rise, a well hurled inkpot gashed his head. 
Mobsmen with clubs laid on. The Foreign 
Minister of China was almost beaten then 
and there to Death, would have been had 
not his loyal servants flying-wedged the 
mob. By fierce work and low punching 
they rescued Mr. Wang, rushed him bleed- 
ing to his home. Doctors said, “His 
wounds may be mortal.” 

Blood on the League. Minister 
Wang’s blood was spilled directly as a 
result of complete inaction by members 
of the Council of the League of Nations 
faced in Geneva last week by the Sino- 
Japanese crisis (Time, Sept. 28). Facts 
were not in dispute. Japan by her own 
admission had put troops and airplanes 
into Manchuria (which is Chinese), and 
these Japanese forces had spilled Chinese 
blood. Such spilling is war, declared 
China’s League Delegate, Dr. Alfred Sze, 
at Geneva last week, again demanding 
that the League intervene. 

Resolved to keep China’s Sze and the 
Japanese delegate Kenkichi Yoshizawa 
from actually clawing each other’s throats, 
League Secretary Sir Eric Drummond put 
the furious Orientals for a time in sep- 
arate rooms. Ina third room (while Euro- 
pean members of the Council sat in a 
fourth) was the U. S. “observer,” Minister 
to Switzerland Hugh R. Wilson. 

Mr. Wilson disagreed with Dr. Sze that 
Japan had violated the Kellogg Pact. The 
Council agreed with Mr. Yoshizawa that 
the matter was one for direct negotiation 
between Japan and China. “Particularly,” 
soothed Britain’s Viscount Cecil of Chel- 
wood, ‘“‘as Mr. Yoshizawa assures us that 
Japan is now withdrawing her troops. . . . 
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I hope that these troops will be withdrawn 
as rapidly as possible.” 

Dr. Sze could not even get the League 
to appoint a commission which would 
supervise the Japanese “withdrawal,” if it 
was taking place. From Washington Hon. 
Henry L. Stimson sent notes to China and 
Japan urging them to confine military op- 
erations to “the requirements of interna- 
tional law,” thus tacitly refusing to in- 
voke the famed Kellogg Pact. 

Outside China all this seemed perhaps 
academic, dull. To Chinesé “students,” 
young firebrand-patriots who are the 
leaven in China’s lump, it seemed: 1) 
that the Great Powers had betrayed China 
into Japan’s hands; 2) that in appealing 
to the Powers gullible Chinese Foreign 
Minister C. T. Wang had made this be- 
trayal possible. For him, Death! In the 
streets of Nanking, Shanghai, Peiping stu- 
dents saw, read, roared: “Dadjang! Dad- 
jang!” (War! War!) 

Patriots Are Patriots. Precisely be- 
cause China’s patriots are growing so patri- 
otic, Japan has invaded Manchuria “to 
protect Japanese lives & property.” Jap- 
anese apologists last week likened to Mos- 
cow’s Third International the Chinese For- 
eign Policy Association at Mukden. They 
claimed that it is flooding all Manchuria 
with “virulent anti-Japanese propaganda” 
which Japan has now ceased to tolerate. 

Painful no doubt to Japanese Foreign 
Minister Baron Shidehara, peace apostle, 


— 

















C. T. WANG 
His blood fell on the League. 


were the actions of the Japanese General 
Staff last week. Japanese planes not only 
bombed Chinese villages in Manchuria but 
ground-strafed a train on which, in his 
private car, rode indignant General Man- 
ager J. G. Thomson of the Peiping-Muk- 
den Railway, a British subject. 

Japanese troops if withdrawing at all 
from Manchuria were withdrawing last 
week very slowly. In British Hong Kong, 
Chinese mobs rushed the Japanese quarter, 
were restrained only by a bayonet charge 
of the Scotch Highlanders, kilts aflutter. 


CHINA 


First Lady & Lindberghs 


When President Chiang Kai-shek can 
snatch time to go home from China’s 
everlasting wars, he goes to the world’s 
daintiest First Lady, to girlish Mei-ling 
(née Soong*), who went to Wellesley, 
bangs her hair like a Victorian débutante, 
adores jade and jewels, is Methodistly de- 
vout. Last week First Lady Mei-ling again 
complied with a request she seldom refuses 
—the urgent request of a visiting Welles- 
ley alumna for audience. Audience with 
China’s First Lady is always at tea. 

Tea was served last week in the First 
Lady’s small, closely guarded red _ brick 
and grey cement house at Nanking, her 
husband’s capital. Why does she never 
join him in the field? Why have they no 
children? What is her chief interest? 
Impossible though it might seem to ask 
at least two of these questions, they have 
all been answered to Wellesley alumnae 
during the past year by China’s delicately 
frank First Lady. Her latest, neatest 
answer: 

“I have always wondered how much 
having children puts mothers out of com- 
mission for public work. What China 
needs now are women free to train other 
women!” 

Chief public work of First Lady Mei- 
ling is her orphanage for the children of 
soldiers killed in her husband’s battles. 

Asked about joining President Chiang in 
the march, she gently said: 

“Ves, I have often thought of that, 
often! But it has never seemed wise to 
put both our lives in jeopardy at the same 
time.” 

Up to last week all Wellesley visitants 
continued to report that First Lady Mei- 
ling pours tea in a Chinese gown of finest 
silk, wears shoes of Wellesley (not Chi- 
nese) cut, speaks English with a Boston 
accent, affects plenteous diamond & plati- 
num rings, priceless jade earrings. When 
an alumna exclaims, “What a beautiful old 
vase!’”’ Mme Chiang is apt to reply grace- 
fully, “Yes, quite old. But that white jade 
one there is older, 800 years. . . .” 

“W onderful!”’ Mrs. Charles Augustus 
Lindbergh is a Smith alumna. Few such 
have teaed with First Lady Mei-ling. But 
for Anne & Charles Lindbergh the First 
Lady staged a very special tea last week 
at which President Chiang managed to be 
present. 

To the Colonel the President offered 
China’s brand new Aviation Medal, never 
before conferred. Colonel Lindbergh 
agreed to accept his medal publicly from 
President Chiang at 10 a. m. next day. 


Tea-talk was mostly about an aérial 
survey of China’s stricken flood area 
(Time, Aug. 24 et seg.) begun last week 
by the Lindberghs. Already they had made 
*“The Soong Dynasty,’ most potent Chinese 
family, includes the First Lady’s brother, Finance 
Minister T. V. Soong, and her sister, Mme H. 
H. Kung, wife of the 75th lineal descendant of 
Confucius. Split off from the Soong Dynasty by 
a family & political quarrel is Mei-ling’s sister 
Mme Sun Yat-sen, Communist-sympathizer, 
widow of the late, great Dr. Sun who founded 
the Chinese Republic. 





several flights, snapped pictures, plotted 
flood maps. 

Next day Colonel Lindbergh would 
make another flight, more daring. To 
gain space he would leave Mrs. Lindbergh 
in Nanking, would carry two doctors and 
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MEI-LING 


. has always wondered about having 
children. 


medical supplies to flood-stricken areas 
near the Grand Canal. 

“Wonderful!” cried First Lady Mei-ling. 
Said President Chiang, “Colonel Lind- 
bergh, your services are invaluable.” 

Violent Hopes. Swish, splash, the 
Lindbergh plane alighted next day on a 
watery waste near Hinghwa, east of the 
Grand Canal and 70 miles from Nanking. 
With famished yells, Chinese in sampans 
and in tubs paddled for the plane, 
snatched at boxes of medical supplies 
which the two doctors proceeded to un- 
load. 

“Ah, food!” cried a snatcher. Seizing 
some boxes of absorbent gauze he ripped 
one open, tried to eat the white stringy 
stuff, raged to find it not food. Other 


Chinese snatched, bit, fell to reviling the | 


two doctors, one a Chinese. Said Colonel 
Lindbergh afterward: “It was one of the 
most heart-rending, yet terrifying scenes I 
ever saw.” 

Lest the plane be mobbed, swamped, 
destroyed, its motor roared. Dodging 
neatly between sampans, the Colonel put 


on speed. “As our ship took off,” he re- 


lated, “the people realized that no relief 


had arrived for them and their violent 
hopes sank.” \ 

Back in Nanking, the Colonel took coun- 
sel, announced that he would attempt no 
more succor flights. “I am convinced,” 
said he, “that the only way to place doc- 
tors in the flooded towns would be to send 
them with a military escort.” Later Col- 
onel & Mrs. Lindbergh said they would 
make further “survey flights,” would 
carry a League of Nations observer over 
China’s flooded flats. 
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CINEMA 





The New Pictures 


East of Borneo (Universal) is a com- 
bination of The Green Goddess and 
Trader Horn, of Hollywood and the Malay 
peninsula. Its heroine (Rose Hobart) is 
imperiled by the lechery of a brownskin 
potentate in silk leggings and by the lions, 
tigers, leopards, boa constrictors, croco- 
diles and monkeys of a jungle which seems 
to be more densely populated than a 
stadium football game and to contain an 
even larger collection of queer pelts and 
extraordinary noises. As is usually the 
case in films with which wild animals are 
intimately connected, the story is both 
quaint and trivial. A married lady pene- 
trates the Malay wilds to find and be 
reconciled with her husband (Charles 
Bickford) who is court physician to the 
potentate. The latter, a villain addicted 
to oily smiles and platitudes, threatens to 
throw her husband to the crocodiles in the 
palace pond. He is foiled by a combination 
of circumstances which includes the erup- 
tion of a volcano whose streams of lava 
overflow the palace. Rose Hobart and 
Charles Bickford, thoroughly reconciled, 
escape in a sampan. 

The producers of East of Borneo, in- 
stead of sending the whole cast to location 


east of Borneo, despatched cameramen 
who photographed, apparently, the entire 
bestial population of the Malay peninsula. 
These shots are interspersed with closeups 
of the actors in a property jungle at Uni- 
versal City and with a few glimpses of the 
more docile snakes and crocodiles in the 
Universal menagerie. Although to a blind- 
folded spectator the animal noises would 
be indistinguishable from those of a de- 
fective steam radiator, they are effective 
and even terrifying when combined with 
good photography. Morbid shots: a man 
being devoured by alligators in the poten- 
tate’s pond; a tiger pouncing on a monkey 
in the rear of the potentate’s palace. 

Universal’s menagerie of 40 animals 
includes a 52-year-old alligator named 
Little Joe (after the number four in 
dice games) because he so frequently 
comes up, for food. Little Joe, procured 
from a bankrupt Florida circus, has been 
incarcerated at Universal City ever since 
it was built, 17 years ago. Also from a 
Florida circus came Chimpanzee Joe 
Martin. Innocent, obedient, clever, Joe 
Martin performed in Tarzan pictures, was 
sold back to a circus seven years ago when 
he became unmanageable, began to annoy 
other Universal monkeys. He may be re- 
purchased to act in The Murders in the 
Rue Morgue. Largest mammoth ever used 
in cinemas was Universal’s Charlie, an 
agreeable and intelligent elephant who 
helped build Universal City by carrying 
lumber. Charlie was chloroformed and 
shot when he went wild and tried to kill 
his trainer. For East of Borneo it was 
necessary to hire extra alligators from 
California zoos. Some twelve actors lost 
fingers or toes while the picture was being 
made. 

er ee 


Penrod and Sam (First National). A 
minor cycle of juvenile comedies (Tom 
Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn, Skippy, For- 


bidden Adventure) has immeasurably im- 
proved this branch of entertainment in 
the cinema. Where such pictures a few 
years ago attempted nothing more am- 





antly in anger; the short right with which 
he starts his fight with Penrod is better 
timed than Carnera’s (see p. 22). Good 
shots: nice little Georgie Bassett doing 
a minuet at the birthday party while 
Penrod and Sam are fighting upstairs; 


the In-or-In Club preparing to initiate a 
new member. Bad shot: Penrod whittling 





Bitts, PENrop, SAM, HERMAN, VERMAN & FRIENDS 
Teacher's pet gets paddled, shampooed with tar. 


bitious than antic farce, as exemplified in 
the Our Gang comedies, there is now a 
fashion for being lifelike as well as funny, 
The fashion is eminently becoming to 
Penrod and Sam. 

Following, but not to the letter, the 
stories concocted by Author Booth Tark- 
ington, Penrod (Leon Janney) steals a 
letter which his sister is writing to an 
admirer, reads it aloud in lieu of an Eng- 
lish composition. He and his friends be- 
long to the In-or-In Club of which Pen- 
rod is president. When obliged to initiate 
a sniveling little teacher’s pet, they pad- 
dle him till he needs a doctor, slick down 
his hair so thoroughly with tar that he 
makes his next appearance with a shaved 
skull. Penrod and his friend Sam have 
a fight at a birthday party. Penrod’s dog 
dies and is buried near the clubhouse. A 
boy named Bitts gets his father to buy 
the lot on which the clubhouse stands 
but Penrod’s father buys it back again. 
The clubhouse is a cozy shanty, orna- 
mented outside by a piece of tin, a por- 
tion of rubber-hose, furnished inside with 
barrels of paint, old packing boxes, a tin- 
gavel and a periscope made out of a 
broken mirror. Most enthusiastic mem- 
bers are two small blackamoors, Herman 
Washington (James Robinson) and Ver- 
man Washington (Robert Dandridge), 
who are so young & ignorant that they are 
unable to read the club regulations. 

Leon Janney is a little too pretty and 
a shade too self-conscious for Penrod 
but his laugh, so incongruous with his 
speech that it sounds like a ventriloquist’s 
giggle, is the most infectious sound in the 
picture. Sam (Junior Coghlan) has a 
flat Irish face, eyes that narrow pleas- 


with his forefinger on the back of his 
knife blade. 





? — 


Palmy Days (United Artists). Eddie 
Cantor belongs to the school of clowns 
whose humor derives from ineffectuality; 
a certain eccentric excitability makes him 
sometimes hilariously funny. His gaiety 
is without grace; it lacks the thin, almost 
horrible insanity of the Marx Brothers 
and it is seldom frankly pathetic, like 
Chaplin’s. He is a culprit from a comic 
strip and no one would be surprised if, 
when something hit him on the head, it 
gave the sound of “plop” or “zowie.”’ 

Like Whoopee, his most recent picture, 
Palmy Days (produced by Samuel Gold- 
wyn) is in musicomedy form though not 
in technicolor. The setting is a baking 
factory with a gymnasium on the roof. 
Here the comely girls who work in the 
factory are seen going through body- 
building exercises which they do not seem 
to need. Cantor, stooge for a fortune 
teller who has hoodwinked the factory 
owner, takes charge of the plant as ef- 
ficiency expert. He proves his efficiency 
by showing the owner how to make a 
funny noise, by putting on a floor-show 
at the bakery’s lunch room, in which he 
wears blackface and sings. Finally, as 
usually happens to him, Cantor is captured 
by the tallest lady in the cast (Charlotte 
Greenwood). According to the definitions 
by which Whoopee was fun, Palmy Days, 
though it contains jokes as old as the one 
about the capital of the U. S. being half 
what it used to be, would be funnier. Good 
shot: Cantor, disguised as a French savant, 
telling the fortune teller how to tell 
fortunes. 
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At Buffalo 


Where Helen Lucy (‘Billie’) Hicks 
grew up, at Hewlett, L. I., there are many 
golf courses but she preferred basketball, 
baseball, broadjumping, tennis until her 
father, vice president of the Long Island 
City Savings Bank, who had been or- 
dered to play golf by his physician, gave 
her a set of clubs so she could play with 
him. In 1927, when she was 16, she played 
in her first major tournaments. The next 
year she won a match against Marion Hol- 
lins, who was national champion in 1921; 
won a driving contest with six tee shots 
between 220 and 240 yd. The year after 
that she played National Champion Glenna 
Collett for the first time, in the semi-finals 
of the Florida East Coast Championship, 
won her match, 2 & 1. 

Since then it has been clear that Billie 
Hicks would one day be Women’s Golf 
Champion of the U.S. She outdrives any 
woman opponent and most men. Two 
years ago she won the first 72-hole medal 
tournament for women, at Flossmoor, IIl. 
by 14 strokes. Now 20, Billie Hicks has 
a freckled nose, fat cheeks, hirsute fore- 
arms, chubby legs, a mop of dark hair, a 
broad Irish grin. She likes to read (John 
Galsworthy, Louis Bromfield), likes better 
to race about in her father’s big sedan or 
the smaller car he gave her two years ago. 
A month ago someone asked her who she 
thought would win the championship this 
year. “I think I'll win myself,” said 
Helen Hicks. Replied chunky Gene 
Sarazen, U. S. Open Champion in 1922, 
who had just given her a lesson: “No 
doubt you will.” 

Actually, there was a great deal of 
doubt. In the field at The Country Club 
of Buffalo, N. Y. last week there were 
Mrs. Glenna Collett Vare, defending 
champion; square-jawed Maureen Orcutt 
who patterns her game on Mrs. Vare’s and 
on whose game Helen Hicks has tried to 
pattern hers; and Virginia (“Gino”) 
Van Wie of Chicago, who has never won 
the championship but has twice been 
runner-up. In addition to these four, the 
best women golfers in the U. S. for the 
last year or two, there was a tall English 
girl with fair hair and a bashful smile. 
She was Enid Wilson whose father had 
given her a trip to the U. S. as a reward 
for winning the British Women’s Cham- 
pionship and who carried with her a gold 
sovereign to give to the first player who 
beat her. 

Helen Hicks played Enid Wilson in the 
semi-finals. In the second round, after 
being one down at the 16th, she had 
barely managed to beat Marion Hollins 
with a perfect iron shot at the 17th and 
another on the 19th. Her match against, 
Enid Wilson was close but not quite so 
exciting. Helen Hicks got the sovereign on 
the 17th green, played out the bye hole for 
a 79—two under women’s par. 

Next day she played Glenna Collett 
Vare who had tied for the medal with three 
other women and beaten Miss Van Wie 
after Miss Van Wie had beaten Maureen 
Orcutt. It was the sixth time Mrs. Vare 
had played in the final; she had won it 
five times before but this time Helen 


Hicks, gay, wearing a blue beret, grinning 
until crinkles appeared beside her freckled 
nose, was 2 up at the gth, 3 up at the 13th. 
Glenna Collett Vare, serious, preoccupied, 
wearing a pale pink sweater, was I up at 
the 18th. In the afternoon, a high wind 
made the course harder. Both finalists 
were erratic and the match was still even 
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HELEN (“BriLiie”’) Hicks 
She thought she’d win it herself. 


at the 14th. Helen Hicks won the hole, 
with a fine iron shot that gave her 4 to 
Mrs. Vare’s 5; won the 15th by hitting the 
pin with her chip shot and sinking a 6-ft. 
putt. Two down at the 17th, Mrs. Vare 
had a chance when Billie Hicks hooked her 
drive into the poplar trees that line the 
fairway. Instead of snapping it up she 
sent her second shot into a bunker, said 
“Oh, Lord!” as she climbed out and then 
missed the 5-ft. putt that would have kept 
the match alive. 

Helen Hicks shook hands soberly, po- 
litely. Then she shouted, “Whee!” and 
gave her opponent an enthusiastic em- 
brace. Later, having recovered her com- 
posure, she said it was “an honor to play 
with Glenna.” 

. eee 
Misfortunes of a Monster 
(See front cover) 

Perpetually hampered by the fragility of 
the normal human beings with whom cir- 
cumstance compels him to associate, Primo 
Carnera, 269-lb. Venetian prizefighter, was 
last week inconvenienced more sadly than 
ever before. Scheduled for Oct. 1 was his 
fight against loud, 203-lb. Jack Sharkey of 
Boston, still the foremost U. S. contender 
for the heavyweight championship despite 
poor fights against Champion Max Schmel- 
ing and Middleweight Mickey Walker. 
Eight days before the fight, Sharkey in- 
spected his left hand, discovered that his 
third and little fingers were slightly swollen 
at the knuckle. Convinced that such a 


hand was no fit instrument with which to 
assail the long lantern jaw of Primo Car- 
nera, Sharkey called in four doctors to 
attest his injury, demanded a postpone- 





ment. The postponement was first denied, 
then granted, to Oct. 12. To disappointed 
Monster Carnera, deprived of his first real 
chance to prove the much-ridiculed con- 
tention of his manager, Leon See, that 
Carnera is the greatest heavyweight fighter 
in history, a substitute for Sharkey was 
suggested: onetime (1927-29)  Light- 
heavyweight Champion Tommy Loughran, 
whom Carnera outweighs by 80 lb. Car- 
nera declined to fight Loughran, said he 
would fight Sharkey or no onc, roared 
words to the effect that Sharkey was 
afraid. 

Since Carnera arrived in the U. S. 
almost two years ago (in an extra-large 
berth specially constructed for him on 
S.S. Olympic—Time, Oct. 28, 1929) he 
has established himself as the most thor- 
oughly publicized if not the ablest pugilist 
in history. By this time, everyone knows 
that he is 6 ft. 64 in. tall; that his shoes 
are Size 20; that his walking stick on 
days when his managers expect him to be 
photographed, weighs 9g lb.; that his neck 
is 20 in. around; that all other parts of 
his body, as is not usually the case with 
giants, are proportionately huge. Tor 
breakfast, when in training, Carnera eats 
two or three grapefruit, a dozen pieces of 
toast, two or three fish, a large steak, a 
bowl of fruit salad, several bowls of tea 
with cream. When not in training he 
drinks as many as three bottles of cham- 
pagne at a sitting, eats twice as many 
grapefruit, breakfasts on cornflakes which 
he prefers to pulverize by wrapping them 
up in a bath-towel and pounding the towel 
on the floor. Friendly, sociable, he likes 
to frighten the patrons of cabarets with 
his ferocious grin. For dancing com- 
panions, he prefers smallish, plump girls 
to one of whom (Emelia Tersini) his en- 
gagement was rumored and denied during 
the last year. 

Less widely known is the early history 
of Primo Carnera. Born in Sequal, near 
Venice, oldest son of a mosaic worker, he 
quickly outgrew an apprenticeship to his 
father, worked in a cement factory at 
Nantes where he applied for French citi- 
zenship. Discharged from the factory, he 
joined an itinerant carnival, improved his 
muscles by wrestling with third-rate pro- 
fessionals, yokels in French _ villages. 
When the carnival disbanded, Monster 
Carnera bloated to 285 lb. He was ob- 
served by a French pugilist, Paul Journée, 
who made friends with Carnera, tele- 
graphed his onetime manager, Leon See, 
about the discovery. Manager See in- 
spected Carnera, decided he was “a gen- 
erosity of nature,” took him to Paris to 
teach him how to fight. 

Carnera was a surprisingly apt pupil. 
He soon learned how to defend himself 
with a clumsy left jab, how to move his 
immense feet with astonishing legerity. 
He won a bout against W. L. (‘““Young”’) 
Stribling by being fouled; Stribling won 
their second fight the same way but after- 
ward told friends he would never fight 
Monster Carnera again. Since his arrival 
in the U. S., backed by a group of pros- 
perous but shady entrepreneurs, Carnera’s 
career has been less glorious than fan- 
tastic. His first opponents—Big Boy 
Peterson, Elzear Rioux, Cowboy Owens— 
were known to be incompetent but their 
feeble opposition to Carnera suggested 
that they had been bribed to lose. Suspi- 
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cion concerning the Monster’s abilities be 
came almost universal when another ad- 
versary, Bombo Chevalier, stated that one 
of his own seconds had threatened to kill 
him unless he lost to Carnera. Against the 
huge, lazy, amiable Negro George Godfrey 
(249 lb.), he won on a foul. But only one 
of 33 U. S. opponents has defeated Mon- 
ster Carnera—fat, slovenly Jimmy Ma- 
loney, whom Sharkey beat five years ago. 
In a return fight, at Miami last March, 
Carnera managed to outpoint Maloney. 

Prize-fight experts have universally de- 
rided Carnera. They have coined names— 
“Fiddle-Feet,” ‘“Satchel-Feet,” ‘“Ambling 
Alp,” “White Whale,” “Carnivorous Car- 
nera,” “Snaggle-tooth’—to make his 
heroic stature seem deformed. This wor- 
ries not at all his tiny, suave, hook-nosed 
Anglo-French manager, Leon See who, in 
Carnera’s presence, has been observed 
bending his knees to make Carnera seem 
even bigger. To show his scorn for Car- 
nera’s detractors, M. See uses a motto on 
his stationery: “The dogs bark: the cara- 
van passes.” Like a large proportion of 
the sporting public, he believes, whether 
prizefight critics believe it or not, that 
Carnera cannot fail to win the world’s 
heavyweight championship as soon as he is 
given a chance to fight for it, and that he 
may win the world’s wrestling champion- 
ship after that. 

Monster Carnera has partially absorbed 
his manager’s point of view. No longer a 
placidly exaggerated cement-mixer or a 
down-at-heel and hungry wrestler, he has 
grown proud of his monstrosity, now re- 
gards his own size as the proper one and 
smiles at the deficiencies of normal-sized 
persons.* In the ring, ke grunts loudly and 
grimaces, dances lightly on his great feet, 
lunges quickly with his fists. Out of the 
ring he dresses. in loose, bright-colored 
clothes, snorts and smiles down at the 
jabbering crowd which always follows him. 
Immune to fear, ennui, embarrassment or 
surprise, he was not offended when boxing 
commissions suspended his activities in 33 
States, nor humiliated when he was for- 
bidden to dine with other guests in Atlan- 
tic City’s smart Ambassador Hotel while 
attired in a green polo jersey. With the 
exception of his U. S. manager, handsome 
William (“Bill”) Du‘fy, who was recently 
(True, June 29) catalogued as one of 
Manhattan’s six foremost public enemies, 
all the members of Carnera’s entourage are 
physically picayune. His boxing gloves, 
specially made for him, are heavy as those 
which ordinary heavyweights use for prac- 
tice. The seat of his automobile, which 
once caught fire when he was driving it, is 
placed a foot farther back than customary. 
In repose, Carnera’s face is pensive, almost 
presentable; it is shocking when he laughs 
or shouts. He speaks, when spoken to, in 
a guttural mixture of English and Italian, 
which almost amounts to a monstrous 
language of his own. 


*Monster Carnera would be unable to smile at 
Orchestra Leader Paul Whiteman who once 
weighed 305 lb., is now reported to have reduced 
to 210. He would have been impudent if he had 
smiled at the late William Howard Taft who 
weighed 340 lb. while in the White House, later 
got down to 250. The Ringling Circus giantess 
Ima Whale weighs 630 lb. Heaviest monster in 
history was Daniel Lambert who weighed 7309 Ib., 
died in England in 1809. A monster less cheerful 
than Carnera is Mathias Sticz, 506 Ib., who tried 
to kill himself at Budapest in 1929. 
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Hounds v. Big Game 


More tribulation struck the Matto 


Grosso Expedition (Time, June 1 e¢ ante) 
on the Brazilian-Bolivian border last week. 
John S. Clarke Jr., one of the backers 
and leaders, shot a jaguar. In the excite- 
ment another member of the party shot 














HUNTER NEWELL, Buck, OLD JAKE 
Next: long-haired tigers. 


John S. Clarke Jr. in the shoulder. Alex- 
ander Siemel, jaguar spearer and expedi- 
tion field director, got the injured man to 
their main camp on John Gordon Ram- 
say’s huge Descalvados ranch (it is as big 
as Connecticut), sent him by airplane to 
Corumba for hospital mending. 

Mr. Clarke decided to return to the 
U. S. at once. Two other financiers of 
the expedition left with him—Eldridge R. 
Fenimore Johnson and Samuel Hoopes. 
Already back in the U. S. are David 
Newell, organizer of the hound pack which 
the expedition*has been using to trail and 
bay big South American game, and his 
younger brother John Newell, who made 
records of jungle sounds before he took 
ill last summer. 

Left behind on the ranch, but to leave 
there in November or December with 
their collection of animals caged for U. S. 
zoos, were Alexander Siemel, chief animal 
man, who has recovered from an alligator 
bite (Time, April 13); Vladimir (“Vovo’’) 
Perfilieff, artist and general director; 
Floyd Crosby, first camera man, now busi- 
ness manager, and his wife (only woman 
with the party); James T. Rehn, zodlo- 
gist; Vincent Petrullo. ethnologist; Arthur 
Rossi, cameraman; Ainslee Davis, sound 
engineer; Uncle George Rawls, famed 
Florida cracker guide; and the dogs. 

The dogs, typical U. S. hunters, have 
contributed largely to the expedition’s 
game catch. Most are foxhounds. Others 
are foxhound-bloodhound crosses. Two 
are fox terriers. Value of the hounds 
against jungle beasts was moot when the 
expedition left the U. S. last winter. The 
late Paul Rainey had used a pack suc- 
cessfully in Africa many years ago. But 
Theodore and Kermit Roosevelt when 


they went to mid-Asia for Ovis poli found 
hounds useless on cold desert plateaus. 
On the other hand David Newell, Floridan 
organizer of the Matto Grosso pack, had 
confidence in U. S. dogs’ abilities. 

The dogs have enabled the killing or 
capture alive of jaguars, pumas, ocelots, 
tapirs, giant armadillas, deer, anacondas, 
and a very rare Brazilian red wolf (Chry- 
socyon brachyurus). Except for Buck and 
Bill whom alligators killed, the dogs 
escaped serious mauling by game. Old 
Jake, 6, their leader, had his right ear 
clawed by a jaguar. It had to be ampu- 
tated. Old Jake was responsible for 17 
jaguars, six pumas, twelve ocelots. Prior 
to this Matto Grosso hunt, when he lived 
in Arizona, he had to his credit 60 pumas, 
26 black bears, two grizzlies, bobcats 
galore. If Old Jake comes out of Brazil 
alive, Mr. Newell plans to take him next 
autumn to Siberia to try for long-haired 
tigers. 


Duck Plan 


A $25,000,000 plan to furnish migratory 
birds feeding grounds and sanctuaries re- 
ceived.approval “in principle” from the 
International Association of Fish, Game & ° 
Conservation Commissioners meeting at 
Hot Springs, Ark. last week. President 
Seth Gordon of the American Game Asso- 
ciation suggested that the U. S. sell special 
$5,000,000 bond issues during each of five 
successive years. The U. S. would reim- 
burse itself by selling through postoffices 
$1 Federal licenses to hunt ducks and 
other migratory birds. Annual Govern- 
ment income, Mr. Gordon figures, would 
be from $2,500,000 to $3,000,000. 

President Thomas Gilbert Pearson of 
the National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties reported after extensive study that 
Army posts would make fine game sanc- 
tuaries. 


—— 


Vienna’s Swallows 

In a story by Oscar Wilde, the statue 
of the Happy Prince was weeping for the 
poor. A_ swallow, pitying the Happy 
Prince, obligingly carried to the poor the 
ruby from the statue’s sword, the sap- 
phires from the eyes, the gold leaf that 
clothed all. In doing this, the swallow 
stayed north too long. Winter came and 
the swallow died of cold. The Prince’s 
heart cracked. The Town Councillors, 
squabbling over the Prince’s metal body. 
threw the heart and the small dead bird 
on an ash heap from which an angel car- 
ried them to heaven. 

Unlike Oscar Wilde’s greedy council- 
lors, citizens of Vienna grieved one chilly 
day last week for dead and dying swal- 
lows. If the swallows were too weak to 
fly over the snowy Alps, Vienna would 
help them. Children and adults collected 
hapless birds, assembled them in wooden 
crates. Airplanes carried the crated swal- 
lows, thousands of them, to warm Venice, 
where they were fed and freed. 

Another good turn the Viennese planes 
did the swallows: if the birds had crossed 
into northern Italy alone, they would have 
encountered nets spread between trees by 
Italian peasants who, like French peasants, 
consider swallows fine eating. 
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Primitives 

The Press had been fully instructed, but 
the general public had some difficulty in 
getting into New York’s newest art rooms 
last week, the American Folk Art Gallery. 
The A. F. A. G.’s mission, say its pro- 
moters, is to exhibit and sell American 
Primitives. Connected with the enterprise 
as an adviser is little, round Holger Cahill, 
onetime press-agent and at present con- 
sultant for the Newark Museum of Art. 

Ready to open in November is the 
Whitney Museum of American Art. 
Backed by Sculptress Gertrude Vanderbilt 
Whitney, it is an outgrowth of the old 
Whitney Studio Club. The Whitney Mu- 
seum’s director is a Mrs. Juliana Force. 
For the past two years she has been gath- 
ering a large collection of the unsigned 
portraits, landscapes and inn signs of early 
U. S. journeyman painters. This was to 
be one of the big features of the Whitney 
Museum’s opening. Mr. Cahill is accused 
of admiring the Whitney Museum collec- 
tion sufficiently to imitate the idea, spoil 
the Whitney Museum’s surprise. 

Critics paid little attention to the Whit- 
ney-Cahill tiff but did raise surprised 
eyebrows in the American Folk Art Gal- 
lery. Most of the American primitive 
paintings seen in Newark, yet to be seen 
in the Whitney Museum, either were suf- 
ficiently well painted to stand on their 
own merits, or with their old, softened 
colors had something of the ingenuous 
attractiveness of the early work of the 
French Customs Agent Henri Rousseau. 
There were few such pictures for sale at 
the Folk Art Gallery. Instead there was 
a wide variety of cigar store Indians, 
wooden decoy ducks,* hobby horses, cast 
iron hitching posts, cast iron stove plates, 
weather vanes and examples of tatting 
and painting on velvet—the sort of ma- 
terial that has been on sale for years in 
most of the tea shoppes of the Atlantic 
seaboard. Treating a wooden decoy duck 
not as a simple early American artifact 
but as “‘a forceful bit of primitive sculp- 
ture” seemed carrying the decoy idea too 
far. 
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Ribbons for Boston 

Boston’s Library Trustees’ shield, de- 
signed in 1878 by the late Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens, has as supporters two nude chil- 
dren (male). On complaints from a group 
of citizens led by Rev. Michael A. Gearin, 
Mayor James Michael Curley requested 
last week that the supporters of the shield 
graven on the facade of the Mission Hill 
Public Library should have their pudenda 
shrouded in granite ribbons. Whether all 
reproductions of the shield should be 
similarly ribboned then became a hot ar- 
gument in Boston. 

Boston’s reputation for civic censorship 
is old and well established. It was Boston 
that forbade Mary Garden to appear in 
Richard Strauss’s Salome. It was Boston 
that banned the sale of Theodore Dreiser’s 
An American Tragedy. It was Boston that 


*Abercrombie & Fitch, Manhattan sporting 
goods store, last week held an exhibition of duck 
decoys, including the original over which Presi- 
dent Grover Cleveland first shot. 
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kept Scribner’s Magazine off the stands 
for printing the final chapters of Ernest 
Hemingway’s A Farewell to Arms. The 
list is endless, but Boston’s tireless censor- 
ship is generally directed at the stage and 
the printed page. Not for many months 
has it bothered with sculpture and the fine 
arts. 

Until recently Boston’s shock troops 
were under two commands: the potent 
Watch & Ward Society, and the Licensing 
Division of the City of Boston. The 
Watch & Ward Society was originally an 





Green’s Studio 
Boston’s CeNsoR CASEY 


. since chorus ladies carried spears. 


organization headed by clergymen who 
had the co-operation of booksellers in the 
suppression of erotica. It reached its 
greatest effectiveness under the leadership 
of indomitable Rev. Jason Franklin Chase. 
Reformer Chase died in 1926. The W. & 
W. received a serious blow when Bishop 
William Lawrence and several of its direc- 
tors resigned as a result of the public 
exposure of the way the society’s agents 
provocateurs had persuaded the proprietor 
of Cambridge’s famed Dunster House 
Bookshop to sell them a copy of D. H. 
Lawrence’s Lady Chatterley’s Lover. 
W. & W. is now in serious financial diffi- 
culties. Boston’s forces of righteousness 
are at present headed by slim, white- 
haired, horn-spectacled John Michael 
Casey, chief of the city’s Licensing Di- 
vision. For 27 years City Censor Casey, 
who is on record as having said, “Don’t 
you know that Eugene O’Neill never wrote 
on a decent theme in his life?”, has passed 
on every theatrical offering of the Boston 
stage. He also licenses peddlers and news- 
boys. 

The guardian of Boston’s theatrical 
morals started life as a trap drummer in 
burlesque houses in the days when chorus 
ladies carried spears. He became kettle- 
drummer for the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, but his career as a tympanist was 
cut short when he met with an accident 
and had to have his right arm amputated 
at the shoulder. Mr. Casey’s father, an 
upholsterer, was one of the best friends of 
the then Mayor, Patrick Andrew Collins. 
Mayor Collins found Mr. Casey the job 
he still holds. 
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New Play in Manhattan 


The Breadwinner relates the story of 
two English families, next door neighbors: 
the Battles and the Grangers. The two 
wives have nothing to worry their silly 
heads about.. The four children talk a 
good deal about how “shy-making” are 
their parents’ stodginess and lack of imagi- 
nation. Charles Battle (A. E. Matthews) 
is a stockbroker in The City. Alfred 
Granger, a barrister, is a hearty, roast- 
beef-of-Old-England sort of fellow. 

Act I discovers the young Battles and 
Grangers lamenting their families’ dull- 
ness, proposing that people over 4o be 
painlessly put to death as useless and in- 
competent. A little later Father Granger 
arrives with the news that Father Battle 
has been victimized by a friend, is about 
to be “hammered” (lose his membership 
in the Exchange), has not been at his office 
all day. In the midst of the consternation 
which this arouses, Father Battle smilingly 
appears. 

Act II finds Actor Matthews at his best. 
Quietly he underplays rich lines (a prac- 
tice known theatrically as “throwing ’em 
away’), discloses that he has received 
offers of help but prefers to let his firm go 
bankrupt, announces that he is going away 
because his life, his wife, his children and 
all young people “bore him a bit.” “No, 
I’m mistaken,” he corrects himself. ‘“In- 
finitely!” 

So far, The Breadwinner is fairly civi- 
lized drawing room farce. But from this 
point on it develops third-act trouble. 
Father Battle’s wife pleads with him. Mrs. 
Granger pretends she is in love with him, 
begs him to stay. Little Diana Granger 
wants to go away with him and be his 
mistress. At the final curtain, Father 
Battle just picks up his hat and walks off, 
as promised some 45 min. previously. 

Playwright of The Breadwinner is Wii- 
liam Somerset Maugham (Rain, The Let- 
ter, The Circle). Unlike the best of his 
works, this comedy is simply a bag of 
parlor tricks performed by dialog. 

Acting bolsters The Breadwinner im- 
measurably, notably the acting of gentle, 
toothy Mr. Matthews, who somehow sug- 
gests the kind old water rat in The Wind 
in the Willows. When a young man, Mr. 
Matthews clerked in a London bookstore. 
One day he learned that at his very desk 
once toiled the great tragedian Sir Henry 
Irving. Bookseller Matthews promptly 
changed his vocation, got a job as call 
boy at the Princess Theatre. At that 
showshop he was given his first part, later 
appearing with Ellen Terry, Sir Gerald du 
Maurier and other rotables in the British 
theatre’s heyday. He first went to the 
U. S. to act Love Among The Lions, in 
1g1o. Since then he has lent his amiable 
presence to Peg O’ My Heart, Bull-Dog 
Drummond, The Last of Mrs. Cheyney, 
The First Mrs. Fraser. 

Messmore Kendall, middle-aged lawyer, 
real estate tycoon and producer who owns 
a home at Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. and a party 
apartment over the Capitol Theatre, pre- 
sented The Breadwinner. The show was 
Play- 





chosen as Play-of-the-Month by 
choice, Inc. 
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AUTOMATIC VOLUME CONTROL 


at least doubles the number of radio programs you can enjoy? 


Now Philco includes it in sets priced as low as $69.50 


complete with nine Philco tubes 


With Philco Automatic Volume Control you can 
enjoy almost any radio program you want, regard- 
less of whether it is on a nearby or distant station. 

Not primarily for the distance fan, the real pur- 
pose of Automatic Volume Control is to multiply 
the number of programs which the average radio 
user can enjoy. 

If you live in the city, with numerous nearby 
locals, still the particular program you want may 
be on an out-of-town station. With Automatic 
Volume Control you simply tune it in and enjoy 
it just as clearly, with the same constant volume 
as a nearby program. 

If you live in the country, with no nearby 
broadcasting, your choice of enjoyable programs 
may be multiplied five to ten times by Automatic 
Volume Control. 

If you like to try for distance, then Automatic 
Volume Control is a necessity, if only for the 
purpose of preventing fading at the time the call 
letters are announced. 

When, as in the past, Automatic Volume Con- 
trol cost around $200, there may have been good 
reasons for many to do without it. 


But now that it costs so little can anyone really 
be satisfied without it? 

Remember, Philco’s Automatic Volume Con- 
trol is exclusive to Philco. There is no other like 
it. It gives full scope and brilliancy to the selec- 
civity of Superheterodyne — to the power of 
Screen Grid —to Philco Tone-Control — to the 
glorious tone and realism of Balanced-Unit con- 
struction. It also prevents the nerve shock of 
“blasting” from strong locals while tuning. 

Ask your dealer to demonstrate these Philco 
9- and 11-Tube Balanced Superheterodynes with 
Automatic Volume Control. Because Philco is 
the world’s largest radio manufacturer, the prices 
are as low or lower than radios of fewer tubes, 
and without Automatic Volume Control. Auto- 
matic Volume Control is also included in Philco- 
Transitone Automobile Radio, which gives you 
performance in your motor car like Philco in the 
home. Price $99.80, installed—_$10 extra if car 
has no aerial. Philco, Philadelphia, Pa. Philco 
Products, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


Prices slightly higher in Canada, Denver and West 


Philco Balanced Tubes better the performance of any radio 


PHILCO—-WORLD’S 


LARGEST 





RADIO 


9-TUBE BABY GRAND, $69.50 


Complete with Philco Balanced Tubes. 
By far the greatest of all small radios. 
Automatic Volume Control — 4-point 
Tone-Control— New Electro- Dynamic 
Speaker Illuminated Station Record- 
ing Dial — Long-Distance Switch 
New Pentode Power Tube. In American 
Black Walnut, matched Butt Walnut and 
Oriental wood. 

Other Philco Radios with Automatic 
Volume Control: 9-TuBe Lowsoy, 
$89.75; 9-TuBe HIGHBoy, $109.75; 11- 
Tube Lowsoy, $149.50; 11-TuBeE HiGu- 
BOY, $169.50; 11-TuBE RADIO-PHONO 
GRAPH, all-electric, with automatic record 
changer, $295, all complete with Philco 
Balanced Tubes. 





THE GREATEST MUSICAL 
BROADCAST OF ALL TIME 


Leopold Stokowski and the Phila 
delphia Orchestra, direct from the 
stage of the Academy of Music at 
Philadelphia, in seven full-length 
programs of an hour and three 
quarters each. The first broadcast 
of the series, October 12,froms:15 | 
to 10 P.M.,E.S.T. Tunein, with | 
your family and friends. 


© 1931, Philco 
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FRANCONIA 
WORLD CRUISE 


Again pioneering out to glam- 

orous byways...a masterhand itinerary 
ce including, without extra cost, Athens 
and the Holy Land... Bali, Saigon, 
Indo-China, Canton, Korea, Nikko! And, 
of course, all the usual highlights of such 
a voyage. Japan in Cherry Blossom 
Time, India in weather like our spring. 
Greatly reduced rates, $1750 

up. 33 Ports... 140 Days of glorious, 
vivid contrasts . . . A world-famous ship, 
built for world cruising, enabling comfort- 
able docking at the majority of the ports. 
Eastward from New York, Jan. 9 next. 


Literature from your Local Agent or 


CUNARD LINE 


25 Broadway, New York 


THOS. COOK & SON 


587 Fifth Avenue, New York 
I | Ps 
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Physical Culture Perpetuated 
Bernarr Macfadden, 63, who started life 
as a puny Missouri hillbilly, who made 
himself into a professional strongman and 
later a millionaire publisher on the body- 
love theme, last week arranged to per- 
petuate his fame and elevate his prestige. 
Even as John D. Rockefeller improved the 
odor of his oil millions by establishing the 
Rockefeller Foundation for medical re- 
search, so Mr. Macfadden decided to exalt 
physical culture by establishing a Bernarr 
Macfadden Foundation. The endowment: 
$5,000,000 interest in Macfadden real 
estate and publications (Physical Culture 
Magazine, which has currently become 
dignified—Tim_e, Sept. 21; Liberty, True 
Story, and 17 other magazines; the New 
York tabloid [porno] Graphic and 5 other 


| newspapers). 


Bernarr Macfadden has been utterly 
sincere in his physical culture theories. 
His Foundation is solemnly incorporated 
“to maintain, conduct and operate edu- 
cational activities, including 


schools | 





and institutions, in which the said health | 


building methods are taught; to es- 
tablish scholarships and foundations and 
other means of support for advocates of 
the said health building methods . . . to 
maintain sanitariums and other institu- 
tions .. . gymnasiums and camps and 
other outdoor recreational facilities .. . 
to promote amongst all classes of people 
the knowledge of right living and health- 
ful living and the care of their bodies, 
which are essential to right living and good 
citizenship . . . etc. etc. There shall be 
no discrimination as to age, race, nation- 
ality, sex, creed or color of the benefi- 
ciaries of such purposes.” Macfadden 
activities to be taken over immediately by 
the Foundation are a sanatorium at Dans- 
ville, N. Y., a military school at Castle 
Heights, Tenn., physical culture demon- 
strations in Switzerland and Portugal. 

While Philanthropist Macfadden lives 
and continues able, he intends to control 
his Foundation as autocratically as he con- 
trols his magazines and newspapers. After 
his death or upon his disability, trusted 
executives of his corporation are to run 
the Foundation in conjunction with his 
blood relatives (he has five daughters, two 
sons). Directors and employes may pay 
themselves with 25% of the Foundation’s 
income. 


———@ 





Women’s Weights 

Dr. Mary Louise Boillin, research as- 
sistant at Columbia’s Teachers College, 
last week propounded an accurate formula 
to figure any woman’s proper weight. 
Height therein is far less important than 
chest measurements. The formula, which 
Dr. Boillin calls “the multiple regression 
equation,” she verified by measuring 815 
Wellesley girls. It is: 2.5014 times width 
of hips in cm. + 0.5245 times height in 
cm. + 4.6024 times depth of chest in cm. 
+ 0.8954 times biacromial width* in cm. 
+ 2.8644 times chest width in cm. — 
209.2255 = proper weight in pounds for 
the particular woman. 





* Across the shoulders. 











YOU'RE NOT 
A STATISTIC 
HERE! 


Though you bring our total num- 
ber of guests one nearer the mil- 
lion-and-a-half mark...as you will 
if you register today... you will be 
welcomed as if you were the first 
and only guest we ever had. e Come 
to think of it...maybe that is why 
we have had such an unbelievably 
large number of guests in our short 
life.@ Or maybe it is our luxurious 
guest rooms: all outside; each 
with radio, tub, shower, Servidor, 
circulating ice water, and deep, 
soft beds. @ Or maybe it is the 
location...right in the middle of 
everything going on. Or the deli- 
cious food. Or the low prices...85% 


| of the rooms between $3.50 and 
| $5. We sum it all up and call it 


extra value. Come and enjoy it! 


@ NEW YORKER BONBONETTES...Send $2.15 for 


1-lb. package of these delicious new French candies. 


HOTEL | 
NEW YORKER 


34th Street at 8th Ave., New York 
Ralph Hitz, Managing Director 
Chicago Office: 77 W.Washington Street, State 5566 
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“SPOT- 
PROOF” 
2 


“Show me” 


is the order of the day— 
vague promises are not 
enough to make the 


business man look into 
a proposition 


This simple folder gets right down 
to actual cases of saving money ~ ~ 


For the price of a post card you can see just 
how the New Noiseless Monroe Adding-Calcu- 
lator cuts out the time and money spent on 
checking business figures for accuracy. 

Proved figures need no checking—and remem- 
ber that every hour spent in checking, costs as 
much as an ho ir of useful original figuring. 

We call this new economy Monroe “Spot- 


Proof,” because it enables you to prove on the 


The New Noiseless 


MONROE 


HIGH SPEED ADDING-CALCULATOR 
‘The Machine for Evey Desk 


spot the accuracy of each step in every problem 
from the entry of the figures on the keyboard 
to the taking off of the final answer. | 
Send the coupon for your copy of “Spot- 
Proof”— it gives actual examples of business 
figures done on the New Noiseless Monroe; 
and shows how the revolutionary features of this 
marvelous adding-calculator cut out needless 


figuring and do away with the cost of checking. 











Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 
Orange, N. J. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me a free copy of “‘Spot-Proof” showing ac- 
tual examples of business figures done on the New Noiseless Monroe. 
Name 
FL een ee ee 


City. State 












































You Always Travel 
On a New Liner When You 
Choose Panama Pacific Ships 





FASTEST 
LARGEST 


FINEST 
LINERS 


TO AND FROM 


CALIFORNIA 
EN 
ity 


Next Sailings 
Westbound from New York 
PENNSYLVANIA . OCT. 17 
CALIFORNIA. . . OCT. 31 


VIRGINIA. . . . NOV.14 
Eastbound from San Francisco* 
CALIFORNIA. . . OCT. 10 
VIRGINIA. . . . OCT. 24 
PENNSYLVANIA . NOV. 7 


*Sailing from Los Angeles 2nd day 
following 








The delightful way to and from Cali- 
fornia—by sea. Ample time for sight- 
seeing at Havana and Panama Canal. 

Huge new turbo-electric sister 


ships, built specifically and exclusively 
for New York-California service. 

All outside rooms. Built-in deck 
swimming pools. Service and cuisine 


unsurpassed anywhere on the seas. 


9-day all expense Havana tours. 
$135 First Class—covers everything. 





No. 1 Broadway, New York; 180 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago; 687 Market St., San Francisco; 
or any authorized steamship or railroad agent 


PANAMA PACIFIC 
LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


| William 


| at Chagrin Falls. 


TIME 





First Flight 


The gargantuan orange-peel doors of 


| the Goodyear-Zeppelin dock at Akron slid 


open one sunny afternoon last week and 
the biggest dirigible ever built moved 
slowly out, stern first, pushed by the 
mobile stub mooring-mast at her bow. 
For this moment of ideal weather officials 
of Navy and Goodyear-Zeppelin Corp. 
had waited for days. The low hills which 
make a natural amphitheatre of Akron’s 
municipal airport were black with auto- 
mobiles and spectators. The Akron was 


Cs. 


Crewmen go to their stations within the 
ship’s envelope, each performing his first 
duty of searching a prescribed area for 
stowaways. Then, with the ship moored 
in midfield, the first flight guests climb up 
the little stairway into the control cabin: 
Secretary of the Navy Charles Francis 
Adams, Assistant Secretary for Aeronau- 
tics David Sinton Ingalls, Rear Admiral 
Adger Moffett, President Paul 
Weeks Litchfield of Goodyear-Zepplin, his 
vice president Designer Karl Arnstein, and 
many another. In all there are 113 per- 
sons aboard, more than a dirigible has ever 
carried. 

Leaning from the control car Lieut.- 


| Commander Herbert V. (“Doc’’) Wiley. 
| executive officer, who looks astonishingly 


like Herbert Hoover, speaks into a micro- 


| phone leading to loudspeakers on the 
| mooring-mast : 


“Everybody weigh off!” 
The ground crew of 250 slack their 


| lines a trifle that officers may gauge the 


vessel’s trim. Water ballast spills out here 
and there until the big ship rides evenly. 
Then from Commander Wiley: “Stand by 
to up ship!’”—and his work for the mo- 
ment is over. Within the control car he 
motions to his skipper, Lieut.-Commander 
Charles Emery (“Rosie”) Rosendahl, that 
all is ready. The commander leans from 


a window, megaphone to lips, and shouts 
_ two momentous words: “Up ship!” 


A band plays “Anchors Aweigh.” There 


is a mighty cheer from the ground crew. 


a noisy chorus of tooting horns from the 
automobiles on the hillsides as the Akron, 
unleashed for the first time, slowly rises 
as a free balloon, the blue flag of the 
Secretary of the Navy hanging from her 
control car, the U. S. ensign flapping at 
her stern. At about 500 ft. the two stern 
engines are started and the ship plows 
slowly into the west wind. Two more en- 
gines, then two more, until all eight May- 
bachs are driving the Akron over Portage 
Lakes and over the city of Akron where 
flowers are dropped upon the city hospital 
for an injured officer of the Akron’s staff. 

Thence the airship heads toward Cleve- 
land, first dipping her nose in salute over 
the home of Assistant Secretary Ingalls 
The ship flies on to 
complete a 125-mi. circuit. 

Aboard the vessel matters run smoothly. 
No attempt is made to speed the motors 
or submit the craft to stress; this is the 
most elementary of a series of tests. The 
radioman flashes to the White House the 
Akron’s first message, in reply to a radio- 
gram signed “Lou Henry Hoover” who 
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christened the ship (Trme, Aug. 10). A 
dinner of broiled chicken, salad, ice cream, 
cake and coffee is served from the galley. 
President Paul Weeks Litchfield does not 
eat. Says he later: “I was too excited. I 


—_— 











International 


LizeuT.-COMMANDER ROSENDAHL 


When he comes home, they tell him the 
temperature. 


don’t get to ride in the world’s largest air- 
ship every day.” 

At the end of three hours, near dusk, a 
radio officer at the airport hears that the 
Akron is about to return. The lounging 
ground crew springs into action. A large 
cloth panel with the figures “63” is spread 
on the ground, tells Commander Rosen- 
dahl the ground temperature. Another 
panel, striped, is spread several hundred 
feet “upwind” from the mooring mast and 
marked by two lantern-swinging grounds- 
men. A smoke candle is lighted to show 
the direction of the ground wind. 

Presently there is a drone of engines 
from the east, then the wink of two white 
bow lights, two green starboard lights, two 
red port lights, flashing rhythmically. 
(There are white stern lights too.) The 
ship comes in low, hesitates, reconsiders, 
flies on and returns a few minutes later 
Searchlights and floodlights are switched 
on. The Akron hovers cautiously low, 
drops landing lines which are seized by the 
ground crew who “run away” with them to 
check the ship’s momentum. When the 
bow pokes over the landing panel, the nose 
rope is dropped, attached to the cable from 
the mooring mast. The cable drums are 
started. In a few minutes the Akron has 
been dragged up to the mast, her pointed 
snout snugly clamped into the cup,of the 
mooring-mast. 

Everyone is _ jubilant. Enthusiastic 
statements are issued. Then the flight 
guests are whisked away to dinner at 
Secretary Ingalls’ home. . . . 

In the next few days three more flights 
were made, at night and in the rain. Be- 
fore the Navy officially accepts or rejects 
the Akron she will have undergone at least 
75 hr. of trials, including a rigorous test of 
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You've learned to expect better things from G.E. Here’s one— 


The New 
General Electric Heat Regulator 


GENERAL Exectric has developed a 
scientific heat regulator that will add 
to the comfort and convenience of 
every home. 

Fluctuation in house-temperature is 
unhealthful and expensive. It con- 
tributes to colds and other sickness. 
Wastes fuel. Makes you uncomfortably 
warm at one time and unpleasantly 
cold at another. 

The General Electric Heat Regu- 
lator reduces fluctuation to a minimum, 
regardless of outside weather-condi- 
tions. The chart shows how it keeps 


the temperature within 14 of 1 degree ee 
of that desired! This regulation is HY abun ae 
| » 





possible by reason of its exclusive pat- 
ented features. 

For example: instead of having fur- 
nace-drafts (or fuel-valves) completely 
open or completely closed, the G-E mM. mM. 9AM. 
Heat Regulator gives graduated con- 
trol, with the drafts always in the 
exact position required. 

It has a special coil in the thermostat 
which anticipates rises in room-tem- 


THE TEMPERATURE YOU WANT...A 
LONG AS YOU WANT IT 

Note the accuracy of the General Electric Heat 
Regulator in arriving—and staying—at the de- 
sired temperature. It varies less than Y% of 1 
perature and slows down the heat as degree either way. This accuracyis made possible 
the selected degree is approached. With- solely by its exclusive features. Without them a 
out such provision, the accumulated fluctuation of several degrees is unavoidable. 
furnace-heat would force the room- 
temperature far above that desired. 

It has a safeguard against interrup- production. A single-range model conserving fuel, it should bring marked 
tion in the electric house-current (on (illustrated) sells for $85, completely — savings on your heating-bill. 
which all heat regulators operate). installed. A double-range model, with Your nearest G-E dealer will gladly 
This works automatically the instant electric timing for making day and show you this latest General Electric 
the current stops, preventing excess night temperature-changes automati- development. See him today. Or write 
formation of heat and at the same time cally, sells for $125. Convenient time- us for illustrated booklet giving full 
keeping the fire from going out. payments may be arranged. The details. Penn Heat Control Company, 

Prices are very moderate, because of G-E Heat Regulator can be installed National Distributors, Franklin Trust 
General Electric methods of specialized = on your present heating-system. By Building, Philadelphia. 





JOIN IN THE GENERAL ELECTRIC PROGRAM, BROADCAST EVERY SATURDAY EVENING ON A NATION-WIDE 
N. B.C. NETWORK 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
HEAT REGULATOR 


FOR, BF E2BRY TYPE .COF RAEATING SYSTEM 
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HEOULUTE 


| nearby. Cautiously Pilot Vale flew as low 


To see the World 
at us Best, go 


WORLD CRUISE 


TTT 





| Decoy 


A peasoup fog blew in over New Jersey 


| twist 
| Once you learned that, 
| in going up with Orville because he would 


turning radius, a speed test with wide open 


motors, a climbing test, a 48-hr. flight to | 


recapitulate all conditions. 
Ja 


—< 





one day last week, just after Pilot Albert 
Vale and his wife had taken off from 
Preakness, homeward bound to Phila- 
delphia. The mist enveloped them. 
impossible to go on, too late to turn back. 


They would make for the field at Paterson 


as he dared, straining for the welcome 
sight of wind-sock or hangar-roof. After 
a nerve-wrenching period of groping his 
heart leapt. There on the ground was a 
plane! Pilot Vale carefully swung around 
into the wind, put his ship into a glide, 
and—Crash! . The fuselage of the 
Vales’ plane, with its two occupants unin- 
jured was wedged tight in the branches of 
a tree. Wings & motor were strewn about. 
The plane on the ground, which had de- 
coyed Pilot Vale into a landing, was one 
which a youth was building in his yard. 


Joy-Stick 





If you learned to fly with one of the | 
| Wright brothers, Orville or Wilbur, you 


could never fly with the other. Wilbur 
always sat in the left of the two seats in 
the front of their flimsy craft; Orville on 
the right. If you went up with Wilbur, 
you learned to work a lever at your right 
hand, to make the plane go up or down. 
Wilbur had one like it at his left. A third 
lever between the seats “warped” 
wings, made the plane bank and, by a 
of the wrist, swung the 
there was no use 


/- | make you sit on the left where the levers 


ship of graciousness — this) 
RESOLUTE: — Spacious 

rooms air-cooled to your desires. 
Delightful Veranda Cafe overlook- 
ing the passing scene. Swimming 
Pool flung open to tropical moon- 
light. Superb cuisine that captures 
the spirit of foreign dishes. Every- 
thing to inspire the mood to en joy 
the world. 
Then, too, the 1932 itinerary combines 
an abundance of odd, mysterious places 
with real visits in countries of tremendous 
and immediate significance. ..12 days of 
luxurious travel inGandhi’s INDIA with- 
out extra cost, 11 days likewise in CHINA, 
10 days in JAPAN . . . a most complete 
itinerary of 38,000 miles . . . 143 days 
through five seas and thirty most attrac- 
tive countries, at rates from $1750 inclu- 


sive of incomparable shore excursions. 
Sailing from New York, January 6th. 


Send for descriptive literature. Local Agent or 


HAMBURG- | 
AMERICAN LINE 


39 BROADWAY... NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH DETROIT ST. LouUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES SEATTLE MONTREAL TORONTO 
WINNIPEG REGINA EDMONTON VANCOUVER 


| were just reversed. 
| more than one plane, each of the brothers 
| developed his own system of control and 


Later, when they had 


neither man could fly with the other. 

A little later came Glenn Curtiss with his 
method of pushing the aileron controls 
from side to side with the shoulders as an 


“instinctive” means of banking, and his 
wheel for steering. Blériot used the 
Deperdussin method of operating the 


ailerons with a wheel mounted atop the 
elevator stick. Out of these and many 
more experiments came the single-stick 
control as it is almost universally used 
today. 

The single control stick or “joy-stick” 
(named, by doubtful legend, after one 
Joyce) is a lever which the pilot moves 
fore & aft to nose the plane down or up; 
side to side to make the plane bank. All 
standard planes are operated by joy-stick, 
except transports and hez wy cabin planes 
which have Deperdussin (“Dep”). (All 
planes are steered left & right by pedals.) 


In Washington last week the U. S. Court | 


of Claims heard arguments of a French- 
man who alleges that every joy-stick built 
in the U. S. is an infringement on his 
patents. 

The plaintiff, Robert Esnault-Pelterie, 
was one of the several 
sprang up in France immediately after the 
first triumph of the Wrights. Reputedly 
the sixth man in France to fly, 
an early plane known as the “R. E. P.”, 
is sometimes credited with constructing 
the first cantilever monoplane (a wing 


the | 


rudder. | 


It was | 














aeronauts who | 


he built | 





It Is Easier 


To KEEP WELL 
Than to 


GET WELL. 


Safeguard 
Your Health 


By Drinking 


The World’s Foremost 
Natural Mineral Water 








Traditional 
PHILADELPHIA 
“Shae re > » 





achieves its highest expres- 
ston at this Fo SR famed 
the world over 


f or com- 


fort, courtesy and cuisine. 


The 


BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


Claude H. Bennett, General Manager 
RATES AS LOW AS $4.00 PER DAY 
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FAITH 
IN 
AMERICA 


ANNI OAV a 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE CO., AUBURN, IND. 


TIME 


In times of adversity people are apt to 


lose faith in themselves — in their busi- 


nesses — evertin their country and its 
future, therefore, this advertisement is 
based, not on promises or predictions, 
oltim otek meemeclucee late itittess 

It is submitted to the business men of 
America as proof that value at a low price 
will be recognized even in trying times. 

AUBURN’S success is not an accident 
— it is the result of plans and policies 
outlined years ago. 

It has been AUBURN’S creed to pass 
oy tel an com cate ojtlo)ttemidel-M ols elaila me) a oltle)ite 
acceptance and patronage and in this year 
when buyers have scrutinized values as 
never before AUBURN was ready to give 
them the greatest value it has ever offered. 


As a result, AUBURN enjoys the 


greatest success in its history. 
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If you’re Up In The Air 


about Cool Shaving 





THE 2 INGRAM BARBERS - TERRY TUBE OR JERRY JAR 


OOM into this one! Ingram’s has 
the altitude record for cool shav- 
ing all locked up in the hangar! 

What a shaving cream! What a cool- 
ing, soothing, chin-charming cream! 
It leaves your cheek as cool as a polar 
excursion and takes the fight out of 
the meanest whiskers that ever dulled 
and dented a blade! For Ingram’s is 


cool! Cooler!! COOLEST!!! 


Select the package— tube or jar— that 
suits you best! The famous blue jar’s 
the most economical shaving cream 
container ever made. The tube may be 
more convenient. 

But—jar or tube—both are full of 
the same whisker- wilting cream! And 
there’s not a smart or burn or sting in 
a dozen of either. 


Ingram’s is cool because we set out 


INGRAM’S 


Shaving Cream 


IN TUBES 
OR JARS! 


to make it cool. Coolness is part and 
parcel of its wonderful formula. 

In every jar and every tube we put 
the three special ingredients that make 
Ingram’s a three-in-one blessing to 
the cheeks of man— as good as a shav- 
ing cream, a lotion and a tonic com- 
bined—and much more economical! 

There’s no other shaving prepara- 
tion so cool as Ingram’s. You've never 
bought another cream that so abso- 
lutely frees you from those mean little 
annoyances—those scrapes and nicks— 
that turn shaving into a burden. 

Try ten cool shaves at our expense. 
We’re willing to take the chance that 
they'll bring you back for more! Just 
send in the coupon below. 


10 COOL SHAVES —FREE 


ERRNO SS ELAN NEES 
Bristot-Myers Co., Dept. D-1011 

110 Washington St., 

New York, N. Y. 


I'd like to try ten cool Ingram shaves. 


Name 


Street. 





Een Ia 











without external bracing). Of recent years 
he has engaged chiefly in rocket researches, 
visited the U. S. last winter to address the 
Interplanetary Society and to seek money 
for his experiments which, he hopes, will 
some day result in a flight to the moon 
(Tim_, Feb. 9). 

In 1908 M. Esnault-Pelterie applied for 
a U. S. patent on what he now calls the 
single-stick control. The patent was is- 
sued in 1914, will expire Nov. 3 next. 





International 


INVENTOR ESNAULT-PELTERIE 


His objections: the moon, $2,500,000 and 
other sums untold. 


Seven years ago Esnault-Pelterie filed suit 
against the U. S. because planes used by 
Army & Navy had joy-sticks.* Also he 
sued Fairchild Airplane Manufacturing 
Co. and Chance-Vought Corp. for their 
commercial planes. The Fairchild com- 
pany settled out of court this year. The 
Vought case is pending in New York. 

The claim against the Government lay 
dormant until recently when Claims Com- 
missioner Hayner H. Gordon reopened 
the case. Should his claim be upheld, In- 
ventor Esnault-Pelterie was reputedly pre- 
pared to demand $2,500,000 royalties from 
the Government alone, untold sums from 
commercia! builders in future suits. 

U. S. manufacturers were inclined to 
minimize Esnault-Pelterie’s standing as an 
airman, to scoff at his claim of inventor. 
The joy-stick, they said, first appeared in 
a monoplane model designed (but. never 
flown) by Alphonse Penaud in 1876 and 
was first made to work, in principle, by 
the Wrights in 1905.4 Moreover, while 
Esnault-Pelterie’s patent did include a 
clause which might cover all single-stick 
controls, the one which he had designed 
could never work, they insisted. To prove 
it, the defense had built a model exactly 
according to his plane, was testing it' last 
week in the wind-tunnel of the N. A. C. A. 
at Langley Field, Va. 





*By Act of Congress, 1918, infringement suits 
cannot be directed against manufacturers of goods 
supplied to the Government. The Government 
assumes liability rather than risk having its 
source of supply cut off by action against the 
builder. 


tSo states History of Aircraft, Magoun & 
Hodgins, Whittlesey House, N. Y., 1931. 
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HAT car of yours cost you a lot 
Ver money. Why gamble this win- 
ter with unsafe, unreliable “anti- 
freeze” mixtures — when you can 
have complete Eveready Prestone 
protection for so little? 

There’s no winter-worry with 
Eveready Prestone. No wondering 
whether your “anti-freeze” has 
boiled away. No danger of your car 
freezing some blizzardy night when 
you are many miles from home. 
Eveready Prestone safeguards you 
throughout the winter. 

Last year Eveready Prestone safe- 
guarded more than a million and a 
half automobiles. Now it is still 
further improved. New substances 
have been added which form a film 
of protection over the rough metals 


of the cooling-system. They retard 


EVEREADY 


TIME 


DON’T GAMBLE WITH WEATHER:---USE EVEREADY PRESTONE 


the formation of rust, and keep the 
whole system unclogged and free- 
flowing. 


Makeshift products are never 
cheaper. Cost-per-gallon doesn’t 


mean anything, when your “anti- 
freeze” boils away and needs con- 
stant refilling. Or when nearly half 
of what you buy is water, as it is 
with some other products. Eveready 
Prestone is concentrated, so that 
only a relatively small quantity is 
needed. 

Play safe this winter. Have your 
cleaned, tightened 
and filled with 
the proper 


cooling-system 








amount of 
Eveready Pres- 
tone. Then you 
can smile when 





PRESTONE 


NOTE: When you drain your cooling-system of Eveready Prestone in the 
spring, put in Eveready RUSTONE, for all-summer protection against rust, 
clogging and overheating, Then your car will always be free of rust. 
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cold weather comes and other cars 

start freezing—and gamblers pay 

their bills! 

NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. 


Unit of 
Union Carbide 


and Carbon 
Corporation 





POINTS OF 
SUPERIORITY 


. Gives complete protection. 

. Does not boil off. 

. Positively will not damage cooling- 
system, 

. Will not heat-up a motor. 

5. Cireulates freely at the lowest operating 
temperatures, 

6. Will not affect paint, varnish or lacquer 

finishes. 

Non-inflammable and odorless. 

8. Prevents formation of rust in cooling- 
system. 

9. Economical—one filling lasts all winter. 
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WHAT 
HERE 


HAPPENS 





Hard floors affect the office force in two ways: 


(Moise. Unyielding office floors act as sounding 
boards and magnifiers of noise —workers find it 
harder to concentrate on their work. 

Dust. 100% sanitation is impossible with most 
types of hard floors. Uncovered concrete is in itself 
a source of dust. Unless continually — and expen- 
sively—painted and repainted, it ‘powders under 
heavy foot trafic. 

Sealex Linoleum Floors abolish dust and noise. 
In the dense, hermetically sealed cork-com position 
there is no place for dust or germs to hide. As for 
noise, the resilience of Sealex floorings helps to 
make even a heedless office boy walk softly. 

Write our Business Floors Department for full 
information on floors that increase employee effi- 
ciency. Get the facts about Bonded Floors—Sealex 


flooring materials backed by a Guaranty Bond. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. + + KEARNY, N. J. 
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FINOLEUM FLOORS 
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PEOPLE — 


“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


Col. Robert Isham Randolph, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, chief of the city’s “Secret Six” 
(anti-gang organization), told students & 
faculty of Northwestern University: “I 
could have any man I designated killed 
for $200 or $300. I could have President 
Scott [Walter Dill Scott, president of 
Northwestern] put on the spot but it 
would probably cost a few hundred dol- 
lars extra.” 











To President Mustafa Kemal Pasha 
of Turkey, for his exemplary stock farm 
at Angora, from Manhattan sailed six 
U. S. pedigreed cows, two bulls, four 
heifers, gifts from President Wilfred 
Washington Fry of N. W. Ayer & Co. 
(advertising), President Herbert W. 
Hoover of Hoover Vacuum Cleaner Co., 
Chainstoreman James Cash Penney, 
et al. 





© 


A “traveling salesman” under the name 
Charles Dawson visited friends in Des 
Moines, played golf, danced at a club, 
departed for Washington, was later de- 
clared to be Charles, Count of Flanders, 
second son of Albert, King of the Bel- 
gians. 








For Collier’s Weekly James Joseph 
(“Gene”) Tunney, retired pugilist, 
wrote about his spring visit to Russia. 
Excerpt: “One seemed to lose one’s iden- 
tity the moment the Russian border was 
crossed. You began to feel the meaning 
of: Oh, to be lord of one’s self, unencum- 
bered with a name!” 

Astute Manhattan Attorneys Samuel 
Untermyer and Arthur Garfield Hays 
and astute Clarence Darrow of Chicago 
took up the case of a purported next-of- 
kin to the late Ella Virginia von Echtzel 
Wendel, the bulk of whose estate (esti- 
mated $50,000,000 to $75,000,000) was 
left to charity (Time, March 23 et seq.). 
On behalf of the claimart, one Rosa Dew 
Stansbury, small, 74-year-old spinster of 
Vicksburg, Miss., they sought to have set 
aside a waiver which she had signed for 
$1,000 without benefit of counsel; the 
fight began when Lawyer Hays obtained 
a temporary injunction restraining the 
estate from using the waiver. Pre- 
dictable minimum fee of the three law- 
yers if Miss Stansbury collects: $1,000,- 
000. 








cme 


Artist James Montgomery Flagg was [ 
revealed as the inventor of the visored § 


beret with which New York’s Mayor 
James John Walker startled the Riviera 
last month (Trae, Sept. 7). \ 


Cinemactress Marion Davies had a 





party at Los Angeles’ Ambassador Hotel J 


to celebrate her return from Europe. 


William Randolph Hearst’s Los Angeles 


Examiner called it “the opening of Holly- 


wood’s fall and winter social season,” § 
spread pictures and lists of Marion Davies ff 


& guests over many columns. No other 
Los Angeles newspaper reported the event. 
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aA 25% BETTER yy, 


AFTER 


... the result of a CHANGE-OVER 
lo Goodrich Balloons 


° HANGING over from pneumatics to 
Goodrich Truck Balloons has enabled 
us to increase the speed of our trucks 25%,” 


reports the president of a New York City 
moving concern. 


“Goodrich Balloons are delivering ap- 
proximately twice the mileage that other 
makes of tires gave me under the same 
severe driving and road conditions,” writes 
a fleet operator in Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


“By changing to Goodrich Truck Bal- 
loons we have reduced our cost of operat- 
ing 20%,” states the vice-president of a 
large express company in Meriden, Conn. 

That’s the way they read... hundreds 
of letters from truck operators throughout 
the country, in every line of business. 

Contractors tell us that Goodrich Truck 
Balloons give greater traction. Garage su- 


Goodrich 


another B. F. Goodrich Product 


ee 32,000 Rubber Articles - Goodrich Silvertowns - Zippers - 


Drug Sundries - Soles - Heels - Hose - Belting - Packing - Molded Goods 


perintendents report greatly reduced main- 
tenance costs. Long-distance haulers say 
they’re easier on the load and reduce dam- 
age claims. Department store executives 
claim improved delivery service and wid- 
ened trading areas. Drivers themselves 
state increased riding comfort—fewer de- 
lays—greater safety. 

Facts like these are so convincing —the 
evidence is so overwhelming —that we say: 
Whatever your trucking requirements a 
change-over to Goodrich Truck Balloons 
will bring you correspondingly greater sav- 
ings, correspondingly increased efficiency. 

There’s a Goodrich Distributor near 
you. Phone him now. Look under tires in 
the classified telephone directory. 

The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Est. 
1870, Akron, Ohio, and Los Angeles, Cal. 


Balloons 
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ABLEAU by Johnston is a totally new 


idea in candy packaging! Wherever | 


you live, you now can buy candy from a 
famous maker—and be sure of perfect, 
glowing freshness every time! 

The packageis smart, sparkling, modern. 
A package you can give with pride... 
but amazingly uncostly. And there’s an 
assortment for every taste and purse! 

For gifts, for personal enjoyment, why 
risk inferior candies ever? ... now that 
Johnston offers freshness you can see. 


] 


““My 3 Nicest Parties” is 


a fascinating booklet com- 
yiled by the Johnston Party 
aie for women who like 
to entertain charmingly. The 
booklet is free—write for it. 


ROBERT A. JOHNSTON CO. 3-10-5 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Please send me free booklet “My 3 Nicest Parties.” 
Name - 


Address... 


. 
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Friendly Test 


In an obscure, mean house in the south- 
east section of Portland, Ore. lived George 
Hanna, Syrian-born day laborer who had 
been unemployed for seven months, his 
wife Fiena and their seven children. They 
were poor, had occasionally sought aid 
from the county public welfare bureau. 
Some of their neighbors complained that 
the children were rowdy, but Laborer 
Hanna was tolerably well content with his 
home and with the way his wife ran it. 
In August he saw his home about to be 
broken up. Upon the complaint of neigh- 
bors, Mrs. Elizabeth Neth, assistant chief 
probation officer of the court of domestic 
relations, filed a petition to have Mrs. 
Fiena Hanna declared an imbecile and 
committed to the state institution for the 
feeble-minded at Salem, Ore. Bewildered, 
lacking legal counsel (which in Oregon is 
permitted but not customary in such 
cases), Mrs. Hanna was examined by a 
Dr. Max Himmelfarb and one Carolyn 
Friendly, mathematics teacher and one- 
time psychology student. These two an- 
nounced that Mrs. Hanna failed to pass 
“intelligence tests.” The court ordered 
her committed to Salem, but because of 
its crowded condition she was not sent 
there at once. 

Meanwhile, Laborer Hanna had on his 
mind the matter of his daughter Helen, 
15. Because she was alleged to have told 
her little sister to steal a purse last July, 
she had become a ward of the court. Her 
case came up early last month. Like her 
mother, she was examined by Carolyn 
Friendly. After that, Laborer Hanna be- 
came angry, terrified, excited. And Port- 
land (through the sedate Portland Ore- 
gonian ) learned of the Hanna Case for the 
first time. For Teacher Friendly had 
written of Helen Hanna: 

“Recommendation: Should be sterilized. 
She is not at all placeable and if left in 
her present sordid environment she will 
continue to steal and undoubtedly will be- 
come a sex delinquent. Should be com- 
mitted to the feeble-minded school.” 

Laborer Hanna was asked by Assistant 
Chief Probation Officer Neth to give per- 
mission to sterilize Helen. If he gave it, 
she might not be sent to the institution. 
If he did not, she could be sterilized and 
sent away “if one wanted to be ruthless.’* 

Cried Laborer Hanna: “I will not let 
them take Helen away. I would rather die 
first. She should be at. home helping 
her mother with the children. There is 
nothing the matter with Helen. She is a 
good girl. Maybe she did take something, 
but if she would we would give it back. 
There is nothing the matter with my 
family. Maybe the kids don’t mind their 
mother as they should.” 

Revealed to Portland was the test which 
15-year-old Helen Hanna took. Things 
Helen knew: that George L. Baker is 
Portland’s Mayor; that George V is Eng- 
land’s King: Herbert Hoover the U. S. 
President; Calvin Coolidge, ex-President ; 
George Washington, first President; that 

*In 1x5 U. S. states, sterilization may be 
ordered for habitual crimjnals, imbeciles or 
insane persons. Cases may be appealed as under 
any other law, even to the U. S. Supreme Court. 
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electricity “lights, shocks”; that tea comes 
from Japan. She knew the meanings of: 
copper, dungeon, lecture, haste. Things 
she did not know: the life-span of a horse; 
the largest city in the U. S.; why the 
heart beats. If she were hunting a ball 
lost in a circular field and were offered 
two ways of finding it, she would utilize 
the “inferior” one. An 8th grade student 
in school, she was found by Teacher 
Friendly’s test (the standard Stanford- 
Binet test, said she) to have an Intelli- 
gence Quotient of 63—seven less than 
necessary to escape commitment. Teacher 
Friendly called Helen a moron, offered ad- 
ditional reasons why she should be steri- 
tized: “The girl herself may turn out all 
right, but I don’t think we want any of 
her progeny in this community .. . not 
the kind of stuff that makes good citizens 

. Shiftless . . . little moral stamina 
though she knows the difference between 
right and wrong.” She said that the family 
is “low-brow,” and “riff-raff. . . . Neigh- 
bors complain that the children are a 
nuisance with their marauding habits and 
the family is unspeakably dirty.” 

Laborer Hanna had no money for 
counsel. But he went to Lawyer Arthur 
A. Tarlow who agreed to help him. 
Speedily Lawyer Tarlow obtained a re- 
hearing of Mrs. Hanna’s case. Three 
physicians questioned her. They found 
her illiterate, but discovered that she knew 
that a match touched to wood makes it 
burn; that a handkerchief is used to “blow 
the nose”; that leather comes from “goat, 
cow, sheep”; that her bus fare to the 
court-house was 1o¢; that three bus fares 
would be 30¢. Asked where she went to 
pray, she replied: “Church.” To whom 
did she pray? “God.” How many Gods 
are there? “One.” She readily identified 
the U. S. flag but could not tell the dif- 
ference between president and king. She 
was unable to answer the question, “What 
is justice?” 

Assistant Chief Probation Officer Neth 
said that neighbors reported that the house 
was “untidy,” the children unrestrained. 
Said she: “They throw rocks and destroy 
shrubbery.” 

“Lots of children are throwing rocks 
in town,” said one of the physicians. 

Mrs. Hanna was found to be “normal,” 
was released. Teacher Friendly, declaring 
that her test had been misinterpreted, said 
that she had acted merely as a consultant 
to the court. She would bring no further 
allegations of feeble-mindedness against 
Helen Hanna. Then Judge William Ball 
Gilbert of the Circuit Court said he had 
taken no cognizance of the tests anyway. 
Because of the Hanna’s poverty, he took 
Helen from her family, installed her in 
the home of a Mr. & Mrs. Charles A. 
Townsend. \ 

To the Portland Oregonian last fort- 
night wrote Father M. Shallhoob of the 
Great Eastern Orthodox Church: “In this 
time of wild conjecture and haphazard 
experiments in the field of education and 
psychology, it is encouraging to find a 
great modern daily willing to champion 
the rights of the individual against perse- 
cution appearing in the guise of ‘psy- 
chiatry.’ ” 
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Bradstreet turns to Teletype 
to give clients faster service 


LTeletypewriter service gets reports to 
distant cities 12 to 48 hours sooner! 


Pak 


Y 


&) 


HE Bradstreet Company first adopted Teletype 

about two years ago, using it to connect its New 
York office with that of an important local client. So 
satisfactory was the service that almost immediately the com- 
pany employed it to communicate with its offices in other 
cities. 


Today, one circuit extends from New York to Jersey City, 
Newark, Trenton, Philadelphia and Baltimore; a second to 
Bridgeport, New Haven, Hartford, Providence, Worcester, 
Springfield and Boston. A third leads to Albany, Utica, Syra- 
cuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Jamestown and Cleveland, while 
a fourth reaches Detroit, Toledo, Ft. Wayne, South Bend, 
Chicago, Joliet, Peoria, Decatur, St. Louis and Milwaukee. 


Requests for credit information from the New York files are 
Teletyped by the branch offices and reports are mailed the 
same day, giving from 12 to 48 hours faster service than 
formerly. In urgent cases reports are briefed and Teletyped 
in code, thus providing almost immediate service. 


Says an official of the company: ‘“The expense of space, 
equipment and personnel would make it a costly matter to 
maintain duplicate nationwide files at each of our branch 
offices. Teletypewriter Service not only saves us this expense, 


f 


laTeD - - # 
Teletypewriter Mg Our Communication costs. 6 
Service 


but it also accomplishes further economies by reduc- 


If you, too, are operating widely-separated offices, fac- 
tories or warehouses, it will be very much worth your while to 
investigate Teletype. By sending typewritten messages over 
telephone wires at a speed of 60 words per minute, it brings 
distant units as closely together as though they were in the 


same block. 


Both the sending and receiving machines make a record for 
filing, thereby eliminating misunderstandings and definitely 
fixing responsibility. Machines can be used in either direc- 
tion, and no special operators are required as anyone who 
can use a typewriter can operate Teletype. 

For further information regarding Teletypewriter Service, 


consult your local telephone company or write the Teletype 
Corporation, 1400 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago. 


SUBSIDIARY OF 


Western Electric Company 





TIME 
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The Ancient Herdsman With | 
His Flock Gave Us Our Word) 


Congregation 


The symbolism so beautifully expressed in David's 
Twenty-third Psalm is fully justified by the origins of 
our words congregation and pastor. | 
The Latin word grex, gregis means *“flock”’ or ““herd” | 
and is the basis for the word congregare, meaning “to 
collect into a flock.”” From this source comes the Latin | 
word congregatio, and in turn, our own word congrega- | 
tion, which, therefore, goes back to the origins] mean- | 
ing. *‘a flock of sheep.” The word pastor carries out the 
same symbolism. Latin pascere, pastum, means “‘to pas- | 
ture,” “to feed.”” From this word comes Latin pastor, 
**a shepherd” or “‘one who has the care of flocks.” 
The same word in English means “‘a keeper of souls”” | 
or “minister of a church.” The two words, therefore, 
preserve the symbolism of the shepherd and his flock 
as applied to the pastor and his congregation, 
Thousands of similar word stories are to be found in 


WEBSTER'S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 
The “Supreme Authority” 


Not only do these word stories 
make the most interesting read- 
ing, but to know them will 
give you an effectiveness in 
speaking and writing that 
can come in no other way. 
The Merriam-Webster | 
gives you the whole | 
word power of the 
English language. It 
is a library in one 
volume, its type mat- 
ter equivalent to a 15- 
volume encyclopedia, Its 
encyclopedic information 
makes it a general question answerer on all subjects. 
In its 2,700 pages there are 452,000 entries, includ 
ing thousands of new words, 12.000 biographical 
entries, 32,000 geographical subjects, 100 valuable | 
tables, over 6,000 illustrations. 


Get The Best 


Rely on the testimony of Presidents and Department | 
Heads of the leading Universities; the indorsement of 
hundreds of Supreme Court Judges; the judgment 
of Librarians all over the country who choose the 
MERRIAM-WEBSTER for their own use. 


See It At Your Bookstore 


Send for Free Booklet | 
of Word Stories 


A number of these fascinating stories about the origins 
of words are presented in an interesting illustrated 
booklet which we shall be glad to send you free on 
request, together with full iniormation about The 
Merriam-Webster. Just mail coupon. No obligation. | 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. | 






















G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Please send me free your booklet “*Sur- 
prising Origins of English Words” and full 
information about Webster's New Interua- 
tional Dictionary. (Time 10-5-31) 


Name 


Street and Number 


City State 
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Engaged. Eugene Vanderpool Ho- 
mans, U. S. amateur golf championship 
1930, five times (1922-27) 
junior champion of New Jersey, Prince- | 
ton captain in 1928; and Marian Bennett, | 
socialite golfer of New Britain, Conn. 


~- 


Divorced. William Harrison (“Jack”) 
Dempsey; from Estelle Taylor, cinemac- 
tress, for mental cruelty; in Reno. 











> 








Elected. Dr. Isaiah Bowman of Man- | 
hattan, director of the American Geo- | 
graphical Society: president of the Inter- 
national Geographical Union; at Paris. 

Resigned. Lord Byng of Vimy, 69, 
onetime (1921-26) Governor-General of 
Canada, commander of Britain’s 3rd Army 


| in the War: as Commissioner of London 


metropolitan police (Scotland Yard). As 
head of the Yard he commanded 20,000 
police patrolling 7oo densely populated 
square miles. 
Died. Walter Cleveland Allen Jr., 18, 
Hotchkiss School senior, son of the presi- 
dent of Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 
(locks), of a broken neck when he dived, | 





| to teach a small relative how, into the 


shallow end of Stamford Yacht Club | 
swimming pool at Stamford, Conn. 


Died. Frank Stanfield, 59, Lieutenant 
Governor of Nova Scotia; at Halifax, | 
N. S. A native-born Nova Scotian, he 
made a fortune manufacturing underwear, 
was a director of Royal Bank of Canada, 
a leader in Conservative politics. 





Died. George F. Hoan, 60, brother of 
Mayor Daniel Webster Hoan of Milwau- 
kee; by hanging himself in his brother’s | 
garage. He had been refused a city job by 
the Mayor, who did not want to favor a 
relative in hard times. 





OR sal 

Died. Dr. John B. Deaver, 76, since 
1886 chief surgeon at Philadelphia’s old- 
time German Hospital (now the Lan- 
kenau), Emeritus Professor of Surgery at | 
University of Pennsylvania; of anemia; 
in Philadelphia. His specialty: ap- 
pendectomy. One year he performed an 
average of six operations every weekday. 
He could manipulate his scalpel with both 
right and left hands. He was a surgeon’s 
surgeon; he operated on more medical 
men than any other surgeon in the land. 
Once 160 physicians attended a dinner 
in his honor, given by men upon whom he 
had performed major operations. He was 
an anti-Prohibitionist, vivisectionist, au- 
thor of numerous medical books. 

sentatives 

Died. Alanson Mellen (‘Mellie’) 
Dunham, 78, white-haired fiddler protégé | 
of Henry Ford; at Lewiston, Me. Mr. 
Ford, entranced by Mr. Dunham’s rendi- 
tion of “Turkey in the Straw” & “Boston 
Fancy,” took him to Detroit for one of 
his old-fashioned parties. A vaudeville | 
tour afterward did not go to his head. 
Playing on Broadway, he still wore macki- 
naw, rubber shoes, woolen shirt. In his | 


own district, where there were lots of 
fiddlers, he was famed for his snowshoes. 


“e| MILESTONES | BRISK-STEPPING 


DAYS, THESE 





Sracy-Apams shoes for the out-of- 
doors are brisk and fresh as the sea- 
son itself. In standard welt construc- 
tion, these shoes retail at prices of 
$12.50 and up. Bench-made shoes 
(hand-sewed throughout) at $25.00 
and $35.00 the pair. 


We preEsENT the Morley last, 
whose increasing popularity is 
due to its fine fitting qualities. 
A shoe that is ruggedly mascu- 
yet 
gentility. Like all Stacy-Adams 


line, withal of obvious 
shoes, it is of the finest leather, 
flawlessly fashioned by the best 
American craftsmen. Stacy- 


Adams Company, 






Brockton, 
Mass. 


Custom Grade Shoes for Men 


STACY 
Mee 42 WES 
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Rear-Admiral Robert Edwin Peary for 
snowshoeing to the North Pole. 


rene i 
Died. Dr. Charles Asbury Stephens, 79, | 


juvenile story writer; at Norway, Maine. 

Dr. Stephens was on the staff of the 

Youth’s Companion (merged in 1929 with | 
American Boy) more than 40 years, re- 

tired last year. He estimated he had writ- 

ten and published well over twelve mil- | 
lion words, mostly in short stories & 

serials. 


His proudest boast was that he equipped | 
| 


——e — 

Died. Clemuel Ricketts Woodin, 86, 
pioneer railway car builder, father of 
President William Hartman Woodin of 
American Car & Foundry Co.; in Ber- 








Indian-Giving Judge 

The promotion men who write virile 
advertisements (‘‘Litthke Dramas in the 
Life of a Great Newspaper System’) de- 
picting the exploits of Scripps-Howard 


newspapers, had cause for rejoicing last | 


week. Their chain’s Columbus, Ohio 
Citizen had performed exactly the sort of 
feat on which Scripps-Howard prides it- 
self most highly: ousted a probate judge 
for “gross immorality, moral turpitude 
and misconduct in office.” 

The Columbus judge, Homer Z. Bost- 





wick, 55 and married, had given a $2,300 
diamond ring, an automobile and other 
presents to one Opal Walker, 24. When | 
Opal Walker married another man, Judge 
Bostwick demanded back his gifts. Opal 
Walker refused to surrender them, where- 
upon Judge Bostwick extorted them by 
having her threatened with imprisonment 
for perjury because of a technical flaw in 
her marriage license. The Citizen dug up 
the story, opened fire on Judge Bostwick 
circulated a petition, brought him to trial. 
The judge’s ally, Publisher Harry Preston | 
Wolfe’s Columbus Dispatch, accused the | 
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4 GENERATIONS 
moke H)GEWORTH 


(But the fourth ts only 5 years old) 


R. Roserr M. Gasecer of 

Gloversville, N. Y., comes 
from a pipe-smoking family. The 
Gabelers are men who enjoy their 
smoking, and Mr. Gabeler’s letter 
printed below will quickly tell 
you why: 


“Gentlemen: 

“T have smoked Edgeworth tobacco 
since 1918, when I first started to 
smoke. I have never been able to find 
another tobacco to satisfy me as 
Edgeworth does. Naturally I have 
tried several different brands, but 
there is something lacking in all of 
them. 


“There are four generations in our 
family and three of them smoke Edge- 
worth. The only reason that the 
fourth doesn’t smoke it too is that 


he’s only 5 years old! 

“When my son becomes old enough 
to smoke I'll present him with a pipe 
and a supply of Edgeworth. I honestly 


y Sd y 


believe that Edgeworth contains 
nothing but the highest grade 
tobacco.” 


What Mr. Gabeler says about 
Edgeworth echoes what thousands 
and thousands of men have found 
to be true about pipe smoking, 
and about Edgeworth, too. For 
full pleasure from smoking, a pipe 
filled with Edgeworth tops the 
field. 

Just settle down to a good pipe 
and Edgeworth. You'll have the 
coolest, smoothest, finest-flavored 


smoke that a man ever knew. 


All we ask is that you give pipe 
smoking a fair chance. Get Edge- 
worth at any dealer’s. Or, if you 
want to try before you buy, clip 
the coupon, It will bring you a 
special sample packet of Edge- 
worth, free. Larus & Bro. Co., 100 
S. 22d St., Richmond, Va. 


Citizen of blackmail, gave battle by slash- 
ing its price from 2¢ to 1¢ (Time, Aug. 


24). tive and exclusive eleventh process. For the pleasure 


The secret of Edgeworth’s flavor is in its blend of fine 


old burleys. Its natural savor is insured by a distinc- 


The Citizen hired Lawyer Newton Diehl 
Baker of Cleveland to prosecute the com- 


of smokersit is put upin two forms, Edgeworth Ready- 


Rubbed and Edgeworth Plug Slice. Sold by dealers 


plaint against Judge Bostwick before If your 
three non-resident judges. As the case 
drew to a close last week it crowded nearly 
all other news off the Citizen’s front pages. 
Lawyer Baker’s summation was printed in 
full for more than eight columns. Then 
came the verdict of “guilty.” The Citizen, 
and all Scripps-Howard, crowed proudly. 
The headline of a typical S-H_ Little- 
Dramas advertisement began to suggest 
itself, something like: “The Judge Who 
Gave Like an Indian. . . .” 


—> 


nearly everywhere. 
dealer will not supply you, 
send your order to the mak- 
ers, Larus & Bro. Co., Rich- 
mond, Virginia. Pocket Size 
Tin, 15¢. Half pound tin, 7¢. 
Pound Humidor Tin, $1.50, 
Also packed in Vacuum Tins 


in pound and half pound sizes. 


CLIP COUPON 


LARUS & BRO. CO., 100 S, 22d St. 
Richmond, Va. 


Send me the Edgeworth sample packet. Vil try the Edgeworth ina good pipe. 





Futura 


The Tower Magazines (Jllustrated Love, 
Illustrated Detective, Home, New Movie), 
published solely for sale in Woolworth 
stores, proved such a smashing success 
that Kresge & Kress stores followed suit | 
by adopting two magazines published by 
George T, Delacorte Jr. (Modern Screen, 
Modern Romances — Time, Nov. $), 


Name 


Address 
City and State 


LISTEN TO THE DIXIE SPIRITUAL SINGERS AS THEY SING IN 
THE EDGEWORTH FACTORY, N. B. C. BLUE NETWORK EVERY THURSDAY EVENING 
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Service 
Local to You 


Davey Tree Surgeons live and work in + 
your vicinity. They are not sent from § 
Ohio for your work—they are all & 
thoroughly trained in Kent, Ohio, § 





4% 


‘Y after being carefully selected; but they \ 
Z, live near you and are available for sy 
/Z large or small operations. Reasonable §¥§ 
¥Y_ charges for working time only. Satis- N 
‘4% factory service guaranteed. Please ay 
YZ consult your telephone directory for 'S 
“4 address and ‘phone number of nearest XN’ 
‘Z branch office in the following cities: ¥y 
A PORTLAND, ME. & 
vA BOSTON ... WORCESTER BS 
Ff) SPRINGFIELD & 
Z PITTSFIELD BN 
£ PROVIDENCE se 
ZY HARTFORD SS 
2, TORRINGTON ay 
2g WESTPORT y 
Z STAMFORD N 
i, Boies NEW YORK CITY SS 
YZ WHITE PLAINS NS 
% PATCHOGUE, L. I. We 
A HEMPSTEAD, L. I. y 
Sw ALBANY ...SYRACUSE RY 
Z ROCHESTER & 
?, BUFFALO ...TORONTO 53 
B MONTREAL & 
Z ORANGE...MADISON JS 
yy RIDGEWOOD, N.J. 
Z PHILADELPHIA 3 
Y BALTIMORE & 
Z WASHINGTON . 
Sf RICHMOND & 
Z PITTSBURGH & 
Z WHEELING a 
iB CLEVELAND..DAYTON & 
Z TOLEDO...COLUMBUS \ 
4 CINCINNATI & 
ZY INDIANAPOLIS N 
‘4 LOUISVILLE & 
3 LEXINGTON ¥ 
4A 10 , Pe 
t4 PADUCAH...DETROIT & 
ZB GRAND RAPIDS S 
Z, CHICAGO ay 
% MILWAUKEE & 
Z OCONOMOWOC, WIS. SN 
Fy | MINNEAPOLIS S. 
Z DES MOINES XS 
4% OMAHA...ST. LOUIS S 
GZ KANSAS CITY, MO. y 
4 ae mS AG. &S 
4 ATLANTA x 
Z BIRMINGHAM a 
fy TDW ry Ta Qi 
Z wae \ 
Z THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., yg 
74 Inc., Home Office, 640 City Bank Bldg. & 
Z , ri FS 
g Kent, Ohio AS 
4 _ Martin L. Davey & 
Z President and General Manager ES 


| the field. 





| The success was repeated.* Smart pub- 


lishers then accepted as fact the theory 
that women who never patronize a news- 
stand will buy 1o¢ love fiction, Hollywood 
chit-chat, etc. where they buy their mer- 
chandise. 

A third new group, calling themselves 
Futura Publications Inc. now proposes to 
dig out some of the gold that remains in 
The biggest store chains were 
already claimed, so Futura has brought to- 
gether six of the smaller ones,+ totalling 
1,345 stores, has persuaded them to dis- 
tribute Futura magazines for 10¢. Result: 
on 1,345 counters this week appeared 
500,000 copies of Love Mirror (“Greatest 
1o Cent Fiction Magazine’) and Movie 
Mirror (“Filmland’s Most Beautiful 


| Magazine”). 





In most respects the Futura magazines 
are published and circulated in the same 
manner as their predecessors. Advertising 
is sold in both magazines together (15 
pages in the first issue). Most of the 


; | products advertised are sold in the stores; 


and store managers are advised how to 
push advertised wares. 
Organizers of Futura 


were Admen 


| Jerome van Wiseman and George Engel 
| who had done extensive business with the 


chains, and Publisher Kenneth McAlpin, 
onetime Hearstling, general sales manager 
for Standard Statistics, from 1925 to 1930 
owner of National Hotel Review. Edi- 
torial director is Kenneth M. Goode, 
onetime (1914) associate editor of the 
Satevepost, editor of Hearst’s Jnterna- 
tional (1918-22). 

In editorial makeup it would be difficult 
for the chance reader to distinguish be- 
tween the new magazines, the Woolworth 
and the Kresge. All are printed in gra- 
vure, stories are illustrated with posed 
photographs, mostly of ravishing young 
females, ravishing young males. 


“Funny Old Bat” 

Like the New York Evening Post, the 
august Times last week gave an editorial 
shudder at the picture of a corpse on an 
autopsy table, front-paged by Macfadden’s 
blatant Graphic (Time, Sept. 28). The 
Times charged the tabloid with “ghoulish- 
ness,” revealed that the forbidden picture 
had been snapped through a window which 
“may explain, but it only aggravates, the 
offense.” 

In an editorial captioned OUR PHO- 
TOGS ARE KEEN BOYS, on a page 
headed with TODAY’S BIBLE VERSE— 
“God is Love,” the Graphic replied: 

“. . It was the least gruesome of all 


| the pictures New York newspapers pub- 


lished of the murdered man’s body. It 

. encompassed the whole Collings mys- 
tery story. It was a picture of murder 
and the forces of society at work attempt- 
ing to unravel the mystery... . 


“As to the matter of theft ... the 


| Times would count any photographer on 
| its staff a total loss who folded his camera 


and went home merely because some one 
told him not to make a picture. The 
Times is a funny old bat of a sheet, any- 
how.” 

*Combined circulation of Tower group: 
1,330,000; of Modern group (exclusive of news- 
stand sales): 657,000. 

+Grand-Silver Stores 
Corp., McClellan Stores, 


Inc., McCrory Stores 
G. C. Murphy Co., 


| Neisner Bros. Inc., J. J. Newberry Co. 


Odds, Ends 


The first job Philip Sidney Hanna ever 
had, 19 years ago, was on the Economist, 
Chicago financial weekly now owned by 
Knowlton Lyman (“Snake”) Ames, built 
up by his eldest son, “Snake” Jr. (now 
publisher of the Chicago Evening-Post), 
and published, with the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce, by younger son John 
Dawes Ames. Last week Phil Hanna 
returned to the same scene as editor of 
the Journal of Commerce. He will also 
have much to say in the Economist. For 
the last ten years Reporter Hanna has 
been a potent financial writer in Detroit, 
since 1924 Detroit representative of the 
Wall Street Journal. Also he wrote a 
weekly business editorial in the Detroit 





Bac hrach 
PHILIP SIDNEY HANNA 
. went back where he started. 


Saturday Night, achieved some note for a 
series of articles in The Bridle and Golfer 
called “Unbridled Hints for Stable Invest- 
ment.” 

@ When there appears a newspaperwoman 
who is not only beauteous but has an 
English accent, she is likely to enjoy a 
certain advantage over her sisters in 
newsgathering in the U.S. From London 
to Manhattan last fortnight came such a 
reporter, Margaret Lane, daughter of 
Editor-in-Chief Harry George Lane of 
the Northcliffe newspapers (Daily Mail, 
Daily Mirror, Evening News, etc.). On 
leave of absence from her job on Lord 
Beaverbrook’s London Express, bitter 
rival of her father’s organization, Miss 
Lane found work with Hearst’s Interna- 
tional News Service. Her first assign- 
ment was the Collings murder case of 
which she said in Publishers’ Service, 
tradepaper: “I found the Collings mys- 
tery very funny. . 
casual and friendly. 
with their coats off, their feet up on 
the desk, talking freely and smoking. . . . 
There were ten reporters on the story and 
everyone of them helped me.” Subsequent 
assignments last week: an interview with 
Prof. Elisha Kent Kane, accused of uxori- 
cide; a visit to the vaults of the Federal 


Reserve Bank to look at $2,000,000,000 | 


in gold. 
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In ‘Tampico, Mex. 
or Tacoma, Wash. 


Mobil 


“Mobiloil es durable !~ 


“Mobiloil es durable!’ That’s the way the Mexican motorist 
says ““Mobiloil stands up!’ On long hot roads, on steep mountain 
roads—in Mexico and in every other country—Mobiloil has proved 
its amazing ability to stand up. This stamina has maintained 


Mobiloif’s world leadership for more than a quarter of a century. 












On Mexico’s steep mountain 
passes, Mobiloil has proved its 
ability to stand up. On the 
blazing sands of the African des- 
ert Mobiloil has proved its amaz- 
ing ability to stand up. In our 
own Southwest, under the most 
gruelling punishment of speed 
and distance, Mobiloil has again 
proved its rugged power to 
stand up. 


This world-proven ability to 


stand up has made Mobiloil the 
biggest selling quality motor oil 
in the United States and through- 
out the world. Day in and day 
out, every day in the year, more 
than two hundred motorists a 
minute are asking for Mobiloil 
because they know it will stand 
up in their engines. 


Get longer life for your car— 


get the best lubrication you can 
buy. Ask for Mobiloil—by name. 
If you prefer the handy 5-gallon 
can for home garage use, your 


Mobiloil dealer can supply you. 


We invite you tolis- 
ten to the Mobiloil 
Concert, broadcast 
each Wednesday 
evening at 8:30, 
Eastern Standard 
Time, from WEAF 
and 31 associated 
N. B. C. stations. 





VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INc. 
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Au Sable Light, Au Sable Point on the northern 
shore of the Michigan Peninsula. 


Staunch character flashes in each 
friendly gléam of the great light 
..+ friendly character is revealed 
in each fragrant puff of 
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OBACCO_/— 


IPE smokers, to whom one tobacco has 

always been about as good as another, 
quickly develop a marked friendliness for 
OLD BRIAR. There is a sparkling quality 
in the flavor that appeals to the taste and 
gives OLD BRIAR the personality that dis- 
tinguishes it from the average pipe tobacco. 
This character, derived from a perfect 
blend of choice, fine-tasting tobaccos, gives 
the rare tang, flavor and aroma that 
account for OLD BRIAR’S ever widening 
circle of friendships. 
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UNIET&D @TATES 


TOBACCO COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VA., U. S. A. 

















SCIENCE 





British Association 

Apparently few journalists or scientists 
have read General Jan Christiaan Smuts’s 
conception of the universe, which he pub- 
lished five years ago. For when he re- 
peated his thesis as his presidential ad- 
dress before the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science in London last 
week, he inadvertently obscured all the 
technical discussions of the assembly and 
overshadowed reports thereof in the Press. 

In essence General Smuts believes that 
the entire universe is degenerating except 
for its most magnificent phenomenon— 
man’s mind. 

Although not all of his London hearers 
would agree with his conclusions, they 
were amazed at his scientific erudition. 
They knew him historically as a Boer 
lawyer who bitterly fought the English 
subjugation of South Africa in 1900-02, 
who so made the best of defeat that his 


| home land became a British Dominion and 


he eventually its Prime Minister and Em- 
pire privy councillor. In the World War 
he generaled a British Army. After the 
War he suggested the idea of the League 
of Nations to Woodrow Wilson, helped 
make the peace treaties. “Slim Janny” 


and “Happy Warrior” have long been his 
| nicknames. 


For many, General Smuts’s scientific 
philosophy is comfortingly anthropocen- 
tric. The universe of 20th Century physics 
he accepts completely. It is for him a 
stupendous organization of atoms, elec- 
trons, protons, radiations and quanta. 

From this “uncertain nebulous under- 
world, there seems to crystallize out, or 
literally to materialize, the macroscopic 


| world. . . . We rise to new levels as later 
on we pass from the physical to the bio- 


logical level, and again from the latter to 
the conscious mind. But—and this is the 
significant fact—all these levels are genet- 
ically related and form an evolutionary 
series; and underlying the differences of 
the successive levels, there remains a fun- 
damental unity of plan or organization 
which binds them together as members of 
a genetic series, as a growing, evolving, 
creative universe. . . . If matter is essen- 
tially immaterial structure or organization, 
it can not fundamentally be so different 
from organism or life, which is best en- 
visaged as a principle of organization; nor 
from mind, which is an active organizer. 
Matter, life and mind thus translate 
roughly into organization, organism, or- 
ganizer.”’ 

While the “stream of physical tendency 


| throughout the universe is on the whole 


downward, toward disintegration and dis- 
sipation, the organic movement, on this 
planet at least, is upward, and life struc- 
tures on the whole becoming more com- 
plex throughout the course of organic evo- 
lution. From the viewpoint of physics, 


| life and mind are thus singular and excep- 





tional phenomena, not in line with the 
movement of the universe as a whole. 

Perhaps we may even say that at the 
present epoch there is no other globe 
where life is at the level manifested on 
earth. I suggest that at the present 
cosmic epoch we are the spectators of 
what is perhaps the grandest event in the 





immeasurable history of our universe. . . .” 

Such reasoning drives General Smuts to 
an emotional conclusion: “Great as is the 
physical universe which confronts us as a 
given fact, no less great is our reading 











2 


Acme-P. & A, 


JAN SmMvutTs 


“Matter, life, mind—organization, 
organism, organizer.” 


and evaluation of it in the world of values, 
as seen in language, literature, culture, 
civilization, society and the state, law, 
architecture, art, science, morals and re- 
ligion. Without this revelation of inner 
meaning and significance the external 
physical universe would be but an immense 
empty shell or crumpled surface. The 
brute fact here receives its meaning, and a 
new world arises which gives to nature 
whatever significance it has. As against 
the physical configurations of nature we 
see here the ideal patterns or wholes 
freely created by the human spirit as 
a home and an environment for itself. 

“Among the human values thus cre- 
ated science ranks with art and religion. 
In its selfless pursuit of truth, in its vision 
of order and beauty, it partakes of the 
quality of both. More and more it is 
beginning to make a profound esthetic and 
religious appeal to thinking people. In- 
deed, it may fairly be said that science is 
perhaps the clearest revelation of God to 
our age. Science is at last coming into its 
own as one of the supreme goods of the 
human race.” 


This year is both the British Associa- 
tion’s rooth birthday and the tooth anni- 
versary of Michael Faraday’s discovery 
of electromagnetism. Faraday (1791- 
1867)* found that a magnet intluced an 
electric current in a wire, that an electric 
current in a wire magnetized a piece of 
iron. From the complementary relation- 
ship of magnetism and electricity came 
the dynamo, a multitude of other de- 
vices, and a new tempo to civilization. 

In Faraday’s commemoration, 


*Joseph Henry (1797-1878) at Albany inde- 
pendently discovered electromagnetism in 1829. 


all 
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deserve serious thought 


VERY year many thousands of dollars are literally 
E chewed up by internal stress in ordinary wire 
rope. Every year Tru-Lay Preformed Wire Rope is 
saving many thousands of dollars... because in 
Tru-Lay, internal stress is eliminated. 
@ Elimination of internal stress in wire rope is the 
first basic improvement in nearly a century. Service 
reports covering a wide variety of uses tell the story 
of 30% to 300% increased service. Whether these 
reports cover Tru-Lay service on power shovels or 
building elevators, rotary oil well drilling or hoists, 
Tru-Lay excels old - fashioned ordinary wire rope 
as the electric light excels the old-fashioned kero- 
sene lamp. _ 


@ In Tru-Lay, internal stress is eliminated by pre- 
shaping the wires and strands so they lie naturally 
in position. Prove this by cutting Tru-Lay Preformed 
Wire Rope and note how the wires and strands lie 
normally in position. 


®@ Then cut ordinary wire rope, and unless you seize 
the end with a firm wrapping of wire, the strands 





and wires straighten out and fly apart like a sud- 
denly released clock spring. The difference is shown 
in the illustration above. 





®@ 30%to 300% increased 
wire rope service is an 
important economic factor in 
these days when every dollar 
must give an accounting. 


@ Let us send you, or the man in 
your organization who is responsible for wire 

rope cost, a copy of “Why Preformed Wire Rope.” 
Write for it on your business letterhead. 


AMERICAN CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 
New York Central Bldg., 230 Park Ave. 
New York City 


An Associate Company of the American Chain Co. 


Incorporated 


































BUY YOURSELF 
A 


‘2 ALL MONTH 


...as long as you live 


THE PROVIDENT PROVIDOR 


(Issued only to men under 55) 
































FOR YOU it provides a guaranteed of your death prior to the maturity 
retirement income of $200 a month date. An especially attractive feature 
beginning at age 60 or 65 and con- of the Provident Providor is that 
tinuing as long as you live. Total you may select a somewhat reduced 
payments of at least $20,000 are income at age 60 or 65 with the 
guaranteed, although double that guarantee that the Company will 
amount or more may be paid de- pay an income to your wife and 
pending upon your length of life. yourself as long as either shall live. 


You can arrange for a Provident 
Providor which will pay you from A HELPFUL PROVISION. The 
$50 to $2500 a month. If you desire, difficulty with most savings plans 
a cash sum may be substituted for that they come to an end in case 
the income feature at the maturity beta disabled. The Provident 
of the Gentian. Providor overcomes this handicap 

by guaranteeing to pay all premiums 
FOR YOUR WIFE and children, for you during prolonged total 
or other dependents, it provides disability which occurs before the 
$20,000 in cash, payable in the event age specified in the contract. 


AN ILLU STRATIO - For a premium amounting to less than 

$60 a month a young man of 35 can 
obtain $200 a month starting at age 65, and insurance protection of $20,000 
until he reaches that age. Furthermore, he will be entitled to such annual 
dividends as are allotted from the Company’s earnings. These dividends 
not only decrease the annual premiums considerably, but other dividends 
declared after maturity will increase the monthly payments to you. 


TODAY, while you are insurable and can spare the money, let us show 
you how small an annual premium deposit will put the Provident Providor 
into action for you and yours. Protection starts at once. 


Provident ‘Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia Penna. 
Founded 1865 


TRE RE RE RRERER RRR RE RE RE REE ERR RE RERE RES ES FE) Mail this 
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| London has been floodlighted for weeks, 
giving money-worried Englishmen a bright 
diversion. In Albert Hall the convening 
scientists last week found a large statue 
of Faraday surrounded by his personal 
relics and devices built on his discoveries, 
| Prime Minister MacDonald made an 


| intercontinental radio talk in Faraday’s 
| memory, as did Sir William Bragg, Sen- 
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PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Please send full information and quote premium rate 
for a monthly income of $_-__. It is understood 
that this places me under no obligation. 
I was born 
Month Day Year 
My name is 
Home address 
Business address 
7T. M. 











| ator Guglielmo Marconi, Louis-Victor 


Duc de Broglie, Professor Elihu Thom- 
son. President Frank Baldwin Jewett of 
Bell Telephone Laboratories telephoned 
his transatlantic respects from Manhattan, 


Whelk. Trifling incidents make 
comedy at such serious gatherings. Pro- 
fessor Henry Hurd Swinnerton needed to 
display a whelk, a kind of sea snail, 
during his zodlogical lecture. He could 
not find his whelk. He searched his coat 
and waistcoat pockets, crawled under his 
lecture table, peered around the platform. 
He finally found the whelk in his hip 
pocket. 


Mountaineering Etiquet. Climbing 
Mt. Everest where atmospheric oxygen is 
so scant that mountaineers faint, is 
largely a matter of respiratory engineer- 
ing, of providing light-weight tanks of 
oxygen for the climbers. Captain N. E. 
Odell, survivor of a tragic, ineffectual at- 
tempt up Everest in 1924 (Time, July 14, 
1924), last week objected “that if a moun- 
tain is worth climbing at all, it is worth 
climbing without these adventitious aids, 
or with at least as few as possible.”” This 
roast-beefy sporting attitude vexed Dr. 
Raymond Greene who just climbed Mt. 
Kamet. Cried he angrily: “If oxygen 
will help us to reach a summit, we are 
not justified in adding to the roll of those 
who have already died on Everest.” 

Population Standstill. Populations 
tend to become stationary, anthropolo- 
gists have observed. Professor Julian 
Sorell Huxley noted that “deliberate birth 
control is the largest limiting factor. It 
is confined to humans. But postpone- 
ment of marriage and permanent celibacy 
also contribute.” Professor Lancelot 
Hogben is worried about “what extensive 
change in family economics and social 
organization will be requisite to create 
new incentives to parenthood to insure 
against gradual extinction.” Professor 
Edwin Canaan assured him that there 
will at least be food sufficient for all. Dr. 
Shepherd Dawson consoled him with the 
checked fact that children of small fami- 
lies are on the whole more intelligent than 
children of large families. 


Stereoscopic Cinema. Dr. Robert T. 
A. Innes, Johannesburg astronomer, an- 
nounced that he could project cinema pic- 
tures to give the impression of depth as 
well as height, width and movement— 
something photographers have long 
sought. He said that all that was needed 
was a special optical device near the pro- 
jection screen. ; 

With no details of Dr. Innes’ method 
at hand, Dr. Herbert Eugene Ives of the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, foremost 
U. S. authority on the matter, was in- 
credulous. At a meeting of the Society 
of Motion Picture Engineers at Swamp- 
scott, Mass. next week Dr. Ives will ex- 


| plain what is needed for stereoscopic cine- 
| mas, why they cannot be realized with 
industry’s present equipment. 
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bing HAVE you ever thought what would 
en is happen to your business if fire swept 
t, 1s . . 
ie: your premises? Insurance might re- 
sof imburse you for property damage, but 
N. E. as 
‘es what could replace those charters, 
y 14, franchises, minutes of directors’ meet- 
“ne ings, negotiable securities and other 
aids, irreplaceable papers so vital to you? 
= For such papers the Diebold Domi- 
Mt. nator Safe, illustrated, provides maxi- 
vo mum protection against fire. It has 
those Underwriters’ Laboratories Class “A 
and T-20” rating. In it valuable papers 
me might become a little warm in an all- 
‘ulian night fire. But your business would be 
— saved from becoming completely 
pone- “baked.” 
ae There is a Diebold Safe for every 


nsive degree of risk, made by the makers of 
— the huge Diebold Vault Door in your 
nsure bank. A local Diebold dealer will be 


—_ glad to estimate your degree of risk 
ere 


Dr. for you. It will pay you to see him — 
h the 
fami- 


than | Send for our booklet, Why I Am 
| Afraid of Fire. 


before fire pays you a visit. 
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5 gorse are two possible view- 
points to every sale. One is 
that of the manufacturer or mer- 
chant solely concerned with find- 
ing an outlet for his goods. The 
other is that of the consumer whose 
interest lies not so much in the 
material thing purchased as in the 
service he can expect from it. 

Salesmanship must bring these 
two viewpoints into focus to make 
a complete picture. This is not a 
new idea, but it is one that will gain 
ground because in the long run it is 
the most effective selling. 

America’s foremost automobile 
manufacturer has always had this 
kind of salesmanship in mind. When 
he sold his first motor-car he was 
not content until he had hunted up 
a nearby blacksmith and showed 
him how to take the car apart and 
put it together so that he could fix 
it if anything went wrong. He has 
always been more concerned with 
what the purchaser can do with the 
car than whether he could make a 


sale. Out of the hundreds of makes 
of motor-cars built and advertised in 
the last quarter of a century, those 
which have survived to grow into 
big industries are those supported 
with competent service systems. 
Advertising, which is an integral 
part of modern salesmanship, like- 
wise increases in value as it takes 
into account the consumer’s interest. 
The most effective advertising is 
the most informative. Advertising 
which simply urges people to buy 
goods, will have no place in the sell- 
ing advertising of the future. Adver- 
tising will sell just as salesmen will 
sell, by interpreting goods in terms 
of usefulness or desirability to the 
consumer. Advertising will tell con- 
sumers how to use goods more effi- 
ciently, more thoroughly, how to 
take care of them, how to repair 
them, how to get the most of value 
and service out of them. And adver- 
tising of this kind will be—is today 
—more profitable than any circus 
stunt or ballyhoo that can be devised. 


To manufacturers of real purpose 
and with this broader salesmanship 
in their scheme, N. W. Ayer & Son 
offer a well-organized and experi- 
enced advertising service. This ad- 
vertising-business organization, 
now numbering a trained personnel 
of more than nine hundred, has 
grown steadily for sixty-two years 
through its adherence to sound 
principles of advertising. 

Our clients include leaders in in- 
dustry and commerce in every sec- 
tion of the United States and in 
Canada and Europe. Our facilities 
are complete for handling all forms 
of advertising—newspaper, maga- 
zine, radio broadcast and outdoor 
display—including a merchandising 
organization for the first-hand study 
of markets and sales methods. Our 
planning and production forces are 
exceptional in training and equip- 
ment. Inquiries from business exec- 
utives are sought, and representa- 
tives of N. W. Ayer & Son, Incorpo- 
rated, will be glad to call on request. 


N.W. AYER & SON, Incorporatep 


Advertising Headquarters « Philadelphia « New York « Boston « Chicago « San Francisco « Detroit » London 
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Oh Yes! 

“Oh no,” he reiterated in his sure, firm 
voice. “Oh no, wages in the steel indus- 
try are not coming down!” 

But President James Augustine Farrell, 
onetime wire drawer, dictates the finan- 
cial policies of United States Steel Corp. 
no more than did the late great Judge El- 
bert Henry Gary. The Ruler of Steel is 
its finance committee. Member John Pier- 
pont Morgan was absent in England when 
Steel’s finance committee met last week 
in the unadorned Steel Corporation offices 
at No. 71 Broadway. But present were 
his partner Thomas William Lamont, 
Committee Chairman Myron Charles 
Taylor and Banker George Fisher Baker 
Jr. Just as in 1921 the finance commit- 
tee lowered wages over the protest of 
Judge Gary, last week in effect it politely 
edited President Farrell’s former state- 
ment to read: “Oh yes, wages in the 
steel industry are coming down 10%.” 
Handsome Chairman Taylor made the 
announcement. The actual, fateful words 
were: “For the purpose of better meet- 
ing prevailing, unsatisfactory conditions 
in the industry, rates of wages... . will, 
effective October 1, be reduced by ap- 
proximately 10%, varying somewhat in 
the character of work performed.” 

Steel, Copper, Rubber, Motors. Thus 
the greatest argument in U. S. business 
for the past year was settled. Many a 
potent industrialist is still against reduc- 
tions, including President Walter Sher- 
man Gifford of American Telephone & 
Telegraph who carries great weight on 
the U. S. Steel directorate. But with 
Steel taking the lead, other companies 
rushed to follow. Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
and Youngstown Sheet & Tube followed 
suit so precipitously as to suggest that 
they had settled the argument long ago, 
were merely awaiting a strong lead to 
follow. As more and more steel com- 
panies were added to the list, absences 
became conspicuous. It was clear that 
many companies had already taken their 
10°%% off wages. “We are living in a 
fool’s paradise,” President Farrell said a 
few months ago, “if we think that every 
steel manufacturer in the United States 
has maintained current rate of 
wages.” 

Companies in other industries jumped 
to take advantage of Steel’s movement. 
General Motors Corp. knocked 10%- 
20% off the salaries of its 25,000 white- 
collar men. United States Rubber adopt- 
ed a five-day week as its normal schedule 
—first step of its kind to be taken by a 
big U. S. corporation. U. S. Rubber sal- 
aries were reduced 1/11 in adjustment 
to the new schedule. Aluminum Co. of 
America, controlled by the Mellons, an- 
nounced a 10% wage cut. 

Boomerang? In these five companies 
alone, some 320,000 men are affected by 
the reductions and the movement con- 
tinued spreading throughout the week. 
Labor was being deflated on a large scale 
for the first time in the current Depres- 
sion. In addition to protesting Laborites 
and politicians (see p. 13), many a voice 
was heard condemning the move, hoping 





it would be halted. Mr. Gifford did not 
elaborate his reasons for opposing, and 
special factors may prejudice Mr. Gif- 
ford’s case (he is National Relief Direc- 
tor; American Telephone & Telegraph 
was earning its dividend; A. T. & T.’s 
wages are indirectly fixed by public serv- 
ice commissions; political goodwill is 
essential to A. T. & T.). But the prime 
argument against wage reduction is that 
it lowers the purchasing power of the 
people, may be a boomerang to business. 

Obviously the boomerang, if any, would 
get back to different businesses at differ- 
ent rates of speed. No steel employe 
buys billets or rails. A reduction in steel 
dividends is apt to have a more direct 
effect on purchases, although this too 
would be small. But purchasing power 
ceased to be a prime consideration for 
steel company executives when they were 





STEEL’S FINANCE CHAIRMAN 
They edited their president. 


obliged to consider their companies’ cap- 
ital positions. Working capital and surplus 
had shrunk to points beyond which re- 
sponsible executives felt they could not 
let shrinkage go. The cut will save U. S. 
Steel some $30,000,000 a year. 

U. S. Steel could show, for example, 
that through two years of Depression it 
had been paying its then normal hourly 
rate even though fading earnings pro- 
claimed the need of lower production 
costs. It had, for the first time in any 
depression, widely adopted the “stagger 
system,” part-time work for as many men 
as possible. It had cut its salaries and 
its dividend, yet from October 1930 to 
August 1931 its number of employes had 
dropped only 6%. During this time out- 
put fell 27% to 31% of capacity. 

No question of solvency was involved, 
but it might be poor management to allow 
further depletion of working capital. As 
soon as business picks up vast sums of 
money will be needed to improve plants, 
to purchase and move raw materials. Un- 
less working capital were kept up there 


would be the need of further borrowing 
which would be a burden on future opera- 
tions. When the turn comes, any com- 
pany, unable to borrow at once, would 
find its competitive position weakened. 
Thus, while wage-cutting seems on the 
surface merely to decrease Steel’s em- 
ployes’ earning power, its real reason is 
to safeguard ultimate earning power. 

$1 = ? In addition to such theorizing, 
last week Business mustered figures in 
its defense. Just as the slashes were 
announced, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics of the Department of Commerce is- 
sued a report on the purchasing power of 
the dollar. It showed that since Decem- 
ber 1929 the U. S. cost of living has drop- 
ped 21.1% by an average weighted to 
take into account all major items of ex- 
penditure in their proportionate amount 
For the past year alone food was off 20°, 
household furnishings 9.6%, clothing 
8.1%, rent 5.1%, fuel 4.3%. Detroit 
showed a 12.7% drop, Kansas City 5.6%, 
New York 8.5%, Atlanta 8.9%, Birming 
ham 12.8%, Philadelphia 8.1%, St. Louis 
10.2%, Boston 9.8%, Chicago 10.2% 
Cleveland 10.9%, San Francisco 8.4%. 

Because of this it was possible to argue 
that the workingman can live as well 
(theoretically a little better) on a 10%- 
reduced wage as he did in 1929. How- 
ever, the standard of living is measured 
not by the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar, but by the purchasing power of actual 
earnings, taking their fluctuations into ac- 
count. This figure, termed Real Wages, 
shows the workingman not so well off 
as in 1929. 

Figures compiled by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, Inc., show 
that with 1923 as normal the purchasing 
power of the dollar was at $1 in the sum- 
mer of 1929. After Depression came it 
rose to $1.16 on Sept. 1, 1931. In other 
words the same dollar on that date would 
buy 16¢ more worth of goods than it 
would in 1929, a 16% increase. But ac- 
tual money earnings last August stood at 
84.5% of normal, which, weighted with 
the purchasing power of the dollar, gave 
a real wage or purchasing power of earn- 
ings of 98.4%. Subsequent reductions in 
wages have lowered it, and last week's 
movement undoubtedly carried it to a 
new low 
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Transamerica Unscrambled 

For many a month Wall Street has 
known that “Something has to be done 
about Transamerica.” Last week the big 
holding company’s 217,000 shareholders 
received a lengthy letter from their bus- 
tling chairman, Elisha Walker. It told 
what will be done about Transamerica. 

No More Banks. It was Founder 
Amadeo Peter Giannini’s idea that Trans- 
america should take the lead in nation- 
wide branchbanking. Last year the annual 
report said hopefully: “It is now generally 
conceded that the trend of public opinion 
is increasingly favorable to the extension 
of branchbanking.” But Mr. Walker’s 
letter of last week reported: “There is 
no apparent likelihood that nation-wide 
branchbanking will be authorized by law 
in the near future.” He then confirmed 
the recent rumor that Transamerica will 
sell its controlling interest in banks, chief 
of which are Bank of America, New York, 





































































Progress “Up” 
Eliminates 


“Down” 


WTEN you start upwards— 
which you can do NOW— 


you cease instantly to slip or 
stand still. 

Small sums which have 
slight effect on either personal 
or business income, multiply into 
thousands and tens of thousands 
of dolicrs in actual cash under 
the Investors Syndicate Plan. 

A trifle over $2 set aside 
per day, for example, builds un- 
interruptedly into from $10,000 
to $27,000 in cash, or creates 
an unending income of up to 
$1485 per year, depending on 
the term of the plan selected. 

In the past 12 months Inves- 
tors Syndicate has paid clients 
over 34 million dollars in matur- 
ity checks. 

Force yourself continuously 
upward financially. Send for 
fully explanatory booklet, “Multi- 
plying Money”. 


200,000 INVESTORS 
Send booklet “MULTIPLYING MONEY“ to 


Name 


Address E 1.10 


INVESTORS 
SYN DICATE 


FOUNDED - 1894 


MINNEAPOLIS 
BALTIMORE LOS ANGELES 


Offices in Assets Over 


$44,000,000 


51 Cities 
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and Bank of America, California. During 
the week stockholders were assured that 
no hurried sale will be made, a buyer will 
be awaited. Current reports were that 
Bank of America, New York, would be 
merged with another Manhattan institu- 
tion, that some Bank of America, Cali- 
fornia, stock would be sold, some dis- 
tributed. 

No More Investment Banking. The 
letter explained that the banks will be 
divorced from their investment affiliates. 
The most important of these is Banc- 
america-Blair Corp., an important invest- 
ment banking house. It is expected that 
the securities business carried on by this 
company will pass to a new corporation 
known as Blair Securities Corp., and that 
the former partners of Blair & Co. will 
acquire it from Transamerica Corp. as an 
investment trust of the general manage- 
ment type. 

No More Goodwill. Last year the 
total assets of Transamerica Corp. were 
$1,117,000,000. Last week drastic write- 
downs were made. All marketable securi- 
ties ‘were valued at market prices; shares 
of controlled companies were written 
down to their net asset value; all goodwill 
and going concern value were eliminated, 
also the value of insurance in force in the 
case of insurance companies. The result 
was a total asset value of only $302,- 
117,000, a net asset value (assets minus 
liabilities) of $173,091,000. 

No More Dividends. The Transamer- 
ica quarterly dividend has been cut from 
25¢ to 10¢ this year. But even 4o0¢ a year 
requires almost $10,000,000 on Trans- 
america’s 25,000,000 shares. . Last week 
the dividend was passed. 

No More Gianninis. Most surprising 
of all the changes made last week were 
those in management. Eight new di- 
rectors were added, 22 old ones dropped. 
New directors included Frederic Winthrop 
Allen, Charles Edward Cotting and 
George Murnane, all partners of Lee, 
Higginson & Co. They also included presi- 
dents of two companies friendly with Lee, 
Higginson: Frederic C. Dumaine of Am- 
oskeag Manufacturing (cotton mills) Co. 
and Charles W. Nash of Nash Motors Co. 
This indicated that the influential house 
of Lee, Higginson & Co. has a stake in the 
future of Transamerica, and more than 
any of the other changes answered the 
question of “What will be done about 
Transamerica?” 

Best known of the Lee, Higginson part- 
ners to join the Board was Director Allen, 
a silvery-haired man of 54. He was gradu- 
ated from Yale in 1900, spent the next 
ten years with Simmons Hardware Co. 
of St. Louis. In 1915 he was made a 
partner of “Lee, Higg.” Polite, polished, 
he fits well into Lee, Higginson’s luxurious 
Manhattan office and is a perfect speci- 
men of Banker, Idealized Type. He is a 
director of Ivar Kreuger’s International 
Match Corp. for which his house is the 
U.S. banker. This year he was given the 
Royal Order of Commander of the North 
Star by the King of Sweden. His di- 
rectorates also include Chase National 
3ank, International Telephone & Tele- 
graph, Nash Motors Co., Otis Elevator 
Co., Shell Union Oil Corp., Vanadium 
Corp. One result of the Lee, Higginson- 
Transamerica affiliation will probably be 
co-operation between Transamerica’s Gen- 
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eral Telephone & Electric Corp. and the 
International-Ericsson group. 

A second change of management was 
the dropping of Amadeo Peter Giannini, 
his brother Dr. Attilio H. Giannini, his 
not robust son Lawrence Mario Giannini 
from the directorate, and also their good 
& stanch friends Prentis Cobb Hale of 
San Francisco and George Newell Armsby 
of California Packing. The long suspected 


Blank-Stoller, Inc. 
LYNN Porter TALLEY 


. does not let enthusiasm replace 
collateral. 


Giannini-Walker feud broke into the open 
with this news. Founder Giannini an- 
nounced his resignation had been _pre- 
sented last June “because I could not 
approve of the plans, policies and pro- 
cedure of my _ successor, Chairman 
Walker.” Ironic was this statement since 
Founder Giannini is supposed to have 
chosen Mr. Walker carefully to succeed 
him and carry out his plans. 

Founder Giannini likewise denounced 
the dividend omission, the write-downs, 
the plans to sell the banks. As usual he 
spoke of ‘enemies’ who wanted Bank of 
America for their own purposes. He also 
charged that when (last June) Trans- 
america’s stock was made of no par value 
Mr. Walker had made use of proxies not 
granted to him for this purpose. In San 
Francisco a stockholders protective com- 
mittee was formed, and while Founder 
Giannini denied he had started it he 
talked of throwing his “full force’ be- 
hind it. But observers saw little chance 
of a proxy battle. While the protective 
committee claimed to have 2,000,000 
shares (Mr. Giannini has 56,000) much 
of the stock is widely scattered and 
Chairman Walker (who has more than 
375,000 shares) is thought to have con- 
sulted all the important stockhalders be- 
fore making the move. 

The third change in management was 
a new chairman for Bank of America, 
California, which, with $1,161,000,000 in 
resources and 438 branches, looms as the 
fourth biggest bank in the U. S. The new 
chairman (who succeeds Edward James 
Nolan) is Lynn Porter Tailey, known to 
his profession as “a hard-boiled banker,” 
one who has never let enthusiasm replace 
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available in duplicate, triplicate, and quintuplicate. 


Record your facts 
where facts are found 


WHERE GOODS e AND MEN e AND MACHINES e ARE IN MOTION | 


How much direct cost is in this piece? What is our cost of doing that 
operation? Can we afford to take this order? Can we fill this order 
from stock? 

These are questions that you answer from summary sheets in 
smooth form. But tne accuracy of the facts from which they are made 
depends on the accuracy of the basic record from warehouse, stock 
room, or factory. 

Basic facts like these are furnished by your men who are at the 
scene of activity. Men who often move from place to place as activi- 
ties shift. 

Speedigraph books insure that they write down the data right 
on the job where the facts will be most accurately obtained, most 
complete. 

Speedigraph books can be furnished in duplicate, triplicate, quad- 
ruplicate, or quintuplicate. Each carbon copy serves its purpose in 
speeding up operations and making smooth records more accurate. 
Using carbon copies efficiently is the modern method in record 
making. 

The experience of the American Sales Book Company in devising 
hundreds of different type sales books for all kinds of business can be 
drawn upon to produce the right kind of Speedigraph book for other 
operations in your business. 

Let a Rediform representative present the Speedigraph Book Story, 
No obligations. There may be opportunities in your business for im- 
proving the usability of facts to be found where activity is. 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK COMPANY, Limited 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: ELMIRA, N. Y. 


Factories: Elmira, N. Y., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Offices in 60 Principal Cities 


TRADE e MARK seceessas seneee Se eneeseesceeeeeeeeseees 
Re a ; fo r mM 4 Detach this slip and mail it to the Ameri- 
s can Sales Book Company, Limited, Elmira, 
N. Y., with your letterhead or business 
SPEED STATFIONERY 
AND SPEED FORMS 


cord, and additional facts will be sent 
you regarding applications of Rediform 
Speedigraph Books in your business. 

T. 10-5-31 
Copyright, 1931, American Sales Book Co., Ltd. Leviddnpeebeesenenapisideipanaboverenwessesl 
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collateral. Texas-born (in 1881), he be- 
came a teller in a Dallas bank in 1901. In 
1911 he was cashier of Lumberman’s Na- 
tional Bank (now Second National) of 
Houston. Four years later he was cashier 
in Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas, of 
which he was in 1925 made Governor. It 
is this position which portly, bespectacled, 
serious-faced Banker Talley resigns to 
bring “hard-boiled banking” to Bank of 
America, probably the biggest creditor of 
the citizens of California. 


——O—— 
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Dreadful Thing 


In Rhode Island bank deposits go to the 
State if they have been unclaimed for 15 
years. In most States, deposits cease to 
earn interest after 20 years, must be left 


Keystone 
LAURETTE TAYLOR 
“Lots of people call me up, but... 


inviolate by the bank. Dormant accounts 
are a nuisance, an expense, since they re- 
quire constant tracing, frequent publica- 
tion. In New York State unclaimed de- 
posits come to about $1,500,000 out of 
five billions. 

Last week an enterprising reporter for 
the New York Evening Post scoured the 
lists of unclaimed deposits in an effort to 
find news. He discovered that a Down & 
Out Club of Brooklyn has made no effort 
to claim its bank deposit for 22 years. He 
found a wine & liquor company that has 
not claimed its money since the year be- 
fore Prohibition went into effect. And in 
the Union Dime Savings Bank, Manhat- 
tan, list he found: Laurette Taylor, $590, 
deposited 1916. 

To Actress Taylor (Peg o’ My Heart, 
Out There, The National Anthem) he tel- 
ephoned the information. Miss Taylor 
(now Mrs. J. Hartley Manners) remem- 
bered a brother had opened an account 
for her with $590. Compound interest 
had brought the amount to about $1,000. 
Said she: 

“Lots of people call me up, but no one 
has ever done it before in order to tell 
me that I own money. .. . Isn’t that a 
dreadful thing to do, forgetting money like 
that?” 
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MORE CHECKS ARE USED IN THIS country than in any 


other nation. 95% of the business of this 


country is done by check—a great share 


of it on checks made on La Monte 

Satety Paper... the original, SAFE paper 

lor checks . . . the preference of 7o% 

ot the larger banks. George La Monte 
= Son, 61 Broadway, New York City. 


LA MONTE NATIONAL SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS—Identified by its wavy lines 
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For Talking & Laughing 
Drinking brightens up the conversation. 
Physical intimacies and liberties tend to 

become licence and naturally lead to sex 

indiscretions. 

Petting is a vulgar practice in which 
decent people will not indulge. 

These statements a young person may 
decide to be unqualifiedly true, probably 
true, an open question, probably false, or 
unqualifiedly false. They are parts of a 
study and discussion outline issued last 
week by the Conference on Preparation 
for Marriage & Homemaking of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, prepared for leaders of young 
people (16 to 19 years) in church study 
groups, Hi-Y clubs, Girl Reserves and 
summer conferences. Edited by Dr. Ben- 
jamin Severance Winchester, educational 
secretary of the Federal Council, the out- 
line was prepared by representatives of 
the churches, the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. 
C. A., the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation and the American Eugenics Soci- 
ety. 

In effect, the outline aims to make re- 
spectable, sanitary and uplifting the offi- 
cial ‘‘smut session” familiar to every pre- 
paratory school and college student. “One 
object of [the word] test,” say its authors, 
“is to draw off the emotional tension of 
the group—to get them talking and laugh- 
ing freely over their own responses; to 
win one another’s confidence and to gain 
confidence in the leader; to see how many 


absurd and unfounded opinions we hold. 

Words are given to the boys & girls, 
to be pondered for not more than five sec- 
onds, crossed out if disagreeable. Sample 
words: 


Sex Jazz 
Ladies’ Home Thrill 
Journal Baby 
Anthony Com- Birth Control 
stock Flirtation 
Mary Pickford Unmarried 
Necking Mother 
Judge Ben Lind- Night Club 
sey Victorian 
Boy Friend Free Love 
Carrie Chapman Old Maid 
Catt Flaming Youth 


After they have talked and laughed over 
the “word test,” boys & girls may try the 
“opinion test,” deciding quickly whether 
the statements about drinking, dancing 
and fornication are true or false. Then 
they are ready for discussion of problems 
based upon such questions as these (For 
girls): What is wrong in spooning, just 
letting a boy put his arm around you and 
kissing you? What is “passion”? What if 
a boy just steals a kiss? (For boys): What 
sensations (evil) come from spooning? 
Why is it that the prettiest girls are always 
the kind that expect to be “petted”? Will 
you define love? 

Last fortnight the Federal Council is- 
sued a similar outline for group-study of 
Prohibition. Excerpts: 





MORE FOR YOUR DOLLAR 
.. PER SQUARE FOOT 


Truscon now — you~ (1) Better buildings at 
lower prices; (2) Complete choice of types, sizes, 


and arrangement; 


(3) Permanent buildings of 


standardized units; (4) Fire protection with steel 
doors, steel windows, 
steeldeck roofs, and 
Ferroclad walls; (5) 
Prompt delivery and 


quick erection. 


INSULATED WALLS 


Ferroclad, the new insu- 
lated wallco nstruction, 
consists of one-inch in- 


sulation 


permanently 


sealed between galvan- 
ized steel sheets, equal 
to a 12-inch brick wall 
in insulating value. 

INSULATED ROOF DECKS 


Truscon Steeldeck Roofs 
are permanent, fire-safe, 
quickly erected, and can 
be insulated to any de- 


greetopreventheatloss. 


Write for suggestions, catalog and quotations 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Engineering and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


TRUSCON BUILDINGS 
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In the “word test”: Andrew W. Mel- 
lon, Alfred E. Smith, Al Capone, W. C. 
T. U., Cirrhosis of the Liver, Beer, Whis- 
key, Drunkard, Political Corruption, 
Racketeer, Machine Gun. 

Statements to be marked true or false: 
Light wines and beer are harmless. The 
teaching of the Bible is against the drink- 
ing of liquor in any form. All moderate 
drinkers tend to become heavy drinkers, 

‘Personal experience stories” which the 
group leader reads aloud: “Two fellows 
of high school age went off one week-end 
to visit a friend. He got in touch with a 
bootlegger and they had considerable to 
drink. The two visitors got thoroughly 
‘soused’ and had to be taken home in an 
automobile and put to bed.” 


4» 


At Denver (Cont’d) 


Lengthy and heated in its discussions, 
the soth triennial General Convention of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church continued 
last week its meeting in Denver, Colo. 
(Tim_E, Sept. 28). Work done: 

@ The House of Bishops reelected Bishop 


James De Wolf Perry of Rhode Island to 
be its presiding Bishop, 86 to 15. His 
nearest opponent was Bishop Edward 
Lambe Parsons of California who got 13 
votes. Mysteriously absent from the list 
of nominees was the name of Bishop 
Ernest Milmore Stires of Long Island, for 
whom electioneering had been carried on 
until the last minute. 

@ The House of Deputies passed a reso- 
lution barring women from the ministry 
save as deaconesses. It defeated a pro- 
posal to censure the U. S. Supreme Court 
for denying U. S. citizenship to Professor 
Douglas Clyde Macintosh of Yale Uni- 
versity for his refusal to agree to bear 
arms in war. Though many deputies 
argued that the Church should economize 
this year, it approved a budget of $4,255, 
000, substantially the same as last year's 
@ Of Prohibition the convention said “Yes 
& No.” Adopted was the report of the 
commission on Industrial Allocation, Law- 
lessness and World Peace, composed of 
seven bishops, seven priests and seven lay- 
men. It said: ‘ . Much of the lawless- 
ness prevalent today arises now, as in the 
past, in connection with the necessity of 
control of the liquor traffic, although it is 
a distorted view of conditions which lays 
at the door of the Prohibition law too large 
a responsibility. . . . There is . . . wide- 
spread and honest difference of opinion, in 
the nation, within this Church . . . as to 
the wisdom and desirability of retain- 
ing the 18th Amendment and the conse 
quent legislation in their present form.” 
@ Wearily, deputies and bishops continued 
to wrangle over Divorce. Many delegates 
departed before the question was settled 
by the passage of Divorce canons, differ- 
ing on minor points, by both Houses. A 


joint commission was to iron out differ- f 


ences, but the new canon was certain to 
give divorced persons a chance—“1,000 
chances,” one bishop called it—to be re- 
married in the Church. They could appeal 
to an ecclesiastical court which might 
annul their previous marriages under cer- 
tain “impediments’—impotence, insanity, 
et al. By admitting testimony which did 
not appear in the original divorce suit, the 
court could nullify a marriage and still 
evade the hated word, Divorce. 
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MARKET ACTION 
VERSUS 
HEART ACTION 


The heart action of a se- 
curity is more important 
than its market action 
. . . intrinsic worth is 




















more important than ex- 
trinsic appearances .. - 
PRUDENCE SECURI- 
TIES are sold at par, paid 
at par at maturity and 
earn 5-54%4% from the 
date of purchase. 
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Right in your 
own home you 
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INSTANT USE CHARTS 23c6 &.ce:s: 
2,000 concerns 
designed 24 instant use 
chart forms, making 
ian tor PLAN FOR PROFIT 
profit. Send $1.00 for 
let ‘‘Better Foresight” and 1 year’s subscription 
to our Bi-monthly Business Charting Bulletin. 
Start WH 
NSS 
SPANISH, GERMAN or ITALIAN 
(Spanish, German, or 
Italian) is easy the natural 
listening—even more quickly than if you lived abroad! 
Words and sentences are spoken by a native instructor 
in about six weeks, you converse in the language 
easily and naturally. 
Mail coupon TODAY for free 
booklet, telling all about the 
METHOD of mastering lan- 
guages in the quickest, easiest 
THE ‘ibe yourself how quickly you can 
you w learn a foreign language this 
delighted with , 
in even this under our * Satisfaction or 
| short time or Money-back Guarantee” 
nothing! CORTINA ACADEMY 
a (“Language Specialists for 
Suite 1310, 105 West 40th St., New York City 
Please send me—without obligation—your free book- 
cial ‘‘Proof-in-5-Days” offer. (Check language in which 
you are interested.) 
(JItalian (j German 


Leading business and 
university | experts have a E L v Y 0 U 
it simple to 
comeneen,§ executive's set of 24 chart forms, copy of 
( Charting In Institute, Oak Park, Ul. 
EARNING French O / 
t Unce:! 
Cortina way. You learn by 
on phonograph records. Then you repeat them until, 
“The Cortina Short-Cut”’ 
famous CORTINA-PHONE 
and cheapest way. Prove to 
the RESULTS fascinating “by ear” way, 
it costs you _— 
48 Years’’) 
let, ‘‘The Cortina Short-Cut,”’ and facts about your spe- 
French Cj Spanish 
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New Dean for Curtis 


Glamour invests the names of music’s 
greatest pedagogs. But the routine work 
of running musical institutions is usually 
in the hands of persons who, though able 
and efficient, are not well-known to the 
general public. Such a man is Henry Bel- 
lamann, 49, who was appointed dean of 
the Curtis Institute of Music in Philadel- 
phia last week. Tall, dark, long-haired, he 
is a capable pianist and lecturer, was 
dean from 1907 to 1924 of the School of 
Fine Arts at Chicora College for Women 
in Columbia, S. C. During the year 1928- 
29 he substituted for Professor George 
Sherman (“Dickey”) Dickinson in music 
courses at Vassar College—but he did not 
supplant well-beloved “Dickey” in Vas- 
sar’s affections. He has written books of 
verse, novels, program notes for Manhat- 
tan’s Society of the Friends of Music. 
Since 1924 he has been chairman of the 
examining board of the Juilliard Musical 
Foundation in Manhattan. 

As dean of Curtis, Henry Bellamann 
will run things in the four buildings in 
fashionable Rittenhouse Square, will take 
care of the curriculum, edit the Institute's 
monthly Overtones. Like his predecessor, 


Dean Grace H. Spofford who resigned to | 


do radio-education:: work, he is subordi- 


nate to Director Josef Hofmann who also | 
The Insti- | 


heads the piano department. 
tute was founded in 1924 by Mrs. Mary 
Louise Curtis Bok. Other department 
heads at Curtis: oldtime Soprano Mar- 
cella Sembrich (ill last year, she was re- 
placed by Soprano Queena Mario) and 
Baritone Emilio de Gogorza; Violinist 
Efrem Zimbalist; Cellist Felix Salmond; 
Viola Player Louis Bailly, onetime mem- 
ber of the Flonzaley Quartet (chamber 
music department). 
—s) 


Durium Junior 


That people will listen to advertising 
talk sandwiched in between music or other 
entertainment is the theory upon which 
all radio advertising. is based. A variant 
of this appeared last week when Durium 
Products Corp., makers of “Hit-of-the- 
Week” phonograph records, announced 
that this month they would issue, in the 
same envelope, a four-in. disc containing 
music and advertising matter. Name of 
this new medium is “Durium Junior.” 
For more than two years Durium Products 
has been selling flexible, shatter-proof, 
one-side recordings of popular tunes, on 
news and cigar stands. Peak sales have 
reached 500,000 weekly, at 15¢ per disc: 
but the average is about 200,000. For- 
merly these ten-in. discs played for only 
three min.; now, through a new “ 
channel” process (more grooves), 
duced three or four months ago, they play 
for five min. The Durium Junior will 
play for one and one-half min. Durium 
Products claims there will be no waste 
circulation: people who buy the Hit-of- 





the-Week will play the Durium Junior as 


well, listen to its sales-talk and music in 


the place where every advertiser longs to 


make himself heard—the home. First 


Junior advertisers are College Humor and 
Red Book. 
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Je Clete! 
give him something ' 
you can usé too 


Genuine 
solid leather and only $7.50 


A great travel kit. Made of choicest, thickest 
solid leather money can buy, by world’s 
champion saddlemakers. Natural russet color 

. full grain cowhide lined. Special imported 
clasp Size 914" x 414"x214". Priced $7.50. 
Name or initials embossed on lid, 25¢ extra 
At all good stores or postpaid direct. Money 
back guarantee! Hamley & Company, $51 
Court Street, Pendleton, Oregon, U. S. A 
Be sure the Kit you buy has the Hamley name 
and cowboy saddle mark on the bottom, 


Smart! Handy! 
No loops, plenty 
of room. Protects 
toilet articles. 
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3 Custom — for $8.50 

I make shirts that fit you, beca I make your shirts irom your 
measurements and guarantee to t se them back if they do not 
satisfy you. 

100 Free Samples for You to select from 
I send you urement blanks with rules. I send ye 
ished shirts parcel post pr N ' 
shop, but fac rilities for qui 
custom work. W for my « 
too.) Fall samples now ready. No agents. 


Clarence E. Head, (Custom Shirt Maker 
124 Seneca St., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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OWN BIG-PAY BUSINESS 


New Popcorn Specialty Shops making lots of money. 
50-year-old firm helps you get started. All equip- 
ment, secret formulas and materials furnished. 
Dealers prosper everywhere. No town too small. 
Little capital needed. Experience unnecessary. 
“BOOK OF FACTS” FREE. Contains success 
letters from others—shows places of business—tells 
how to start. Write today. 

Long-Eakins Co., 1078 High St., Springfield, Ohio 


CASH 


FOR YOUR SPARE TIME 
Sell Magazine Subscriptions 
Commission and Bonus 
Write to 
John Sargent—TimeE, Inc. 
350 E. 22nd St. Chicago, Til. 





BELLO TAKES THE “H” 
OUT OF “SHAVE”’ 


PUTS NEW EDGES ON OLD BLADES 


“Boy, what a shave! This Bello 

Hollow Grinder is a wonder — and 

what a money-saver! One of the 

best investments I’ve ever made.” 

That’s what you'll say when you 

glide a Bello-sharpened blade over 

your physiognomy. A few seconds 

with Bello — the famous European 

hollow grinder—and the blades 

(Gillette or Probak type) come out with both 
edges concave, keen, ready for a quick, clean job. 
ONE BLADE WITH BELLO LASTS A YEAR 


Dr. G. A. Marvine, Fla.: “Over 15 months’ ser- 
vice, one blade.” R. D. Hartwell, Idaho: "A 
blades in one year.” 

Bello is now selling for $3.75. Guaranteed to 
give a lifetime of satisfying service. 

f Fag cannot obtain a Bello locally, send check 
for $3.75 — money back if not satisfied. Free 
big tube of Bello Bubbles, new Danish cream, with 
cash order. Mail coupon with letter-head for 10 
days’ free trial. Want to sell Bello? Check [). 


THE “BELLO” CORPORATION 
Desk 1510+ Bello Bidg., Gardner, Mass. 


Name . ve 
Address _ 
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History of the U.S. Dream 


Tue Epic of AMERICA—James Trus- 
low Adams—Little, Brown ($3). 

Not Prohibition but the U. S. itself, 
thinks James Truslow Adams, is the noble 
experiment. He calls it the “American 
dream.” In this one-volume history of 
the U. S. he shows the beginnings of the 
dream, its sinkings into nightmare, its 
lapses into crude daylight reality, its vola- 
tie rises. Professional historian, no 
mealy-mouthed panegyrist, Adams _ has 
written his epic in curt, clear narrative; 
but “the epic loses all its glory without 
the dream. The statistics of size, popu- 
lation, and wealth would mean nothing to 
me unless I could still believe in the 
dream.” 

The U. S. Dream, which Adams calls 
unique in the world’s history, is “the 
belief in the common man and the insist- 
ence upon his having, as far as possible, 
equal opportunity in every way with the 
rich one.” 

The Epic of America does not seek to 
compete with the ordinary historical or 
economic narratives of the U. S. With 
only four brief footnotes, few formal sta- 
tistics, a broad brush Adams paints a 
rapid but effective picture, tries at the 
same time to show “how the ordinary 
American . . . has become what he is to- 
day in outlook, character, and opinion.” 
Such oft-told stories as the events of the 
Revolution and the Civil War, Washing- 
ton at Valley Forge and Lincoln in his 
cabin Adams does not retell; but he com- 
ments on their causes, their effects on the 
national character. 

Because the U. S. colonists were subject 
to laws passed by a far-away Parliament 
they drifted “toward the belief that if a 
law interfered with their business and 
profits it need not be obeyed.” No more 
an iconoclast than a panegyrist, Adams 
thinks Washington saved the U. S., not 
by military brilliance but by force of 
character: “In plain truth we see now 
that the Revolution was only saved from 
being an abortive rebellion by two factors 
..+—one the character of Washington, 
and the other the marshaling against Eng- 
land of European powers.’’ Many of the 
“best people” were Tories: “from eighty 
to a hundred thousand left their native 
colonies’”—a considerable setback, thinks 
Adams, for U. S. civilization. But Wash- 
ington was wary of democracy and most 
other aristocrats of the Revolution did 
not believe in it; it was Jefferson who 
wrote the Declaration of Independence. 
“Hamilton stood for strength, wealth, and 
power; Jefferson for the American 
dream.” 

Adams calls the frontier the U. S. 
sifety-valve, admires the pioneers, but 
this side idolatry. Adams tells soberly of 
one Kentucky camp-meeting in 1801 at- 
tended by more than 25,000, preached at 
lor a week by 17 preachers, graced at one 


*New books are news. 


moment by 3,000 prostrate swooners, 500 
“jerkers’ and “barkers.” “Two of the 
strongest influences in our life, religion 
and the frontier, made in our formative 
periods for a limited and intolerant spirit- 
ual life. ... Because the frontiersmen 
had developed the right combination of 
qualities to conquer the wilderness, they 
began to believe quite naturally that they 
knew best, so to say, how to conquer the 
world, to solve its problems, and that 
their own qualities were the only ones 
worth a man’s having. Among these came 
to be aggressiveness, self-assertion, and 
a certain unteachableness.” Soon the fron- 
tier came into politics. “The American 
doctrine had developed, through the long 
training of the common man in local poli- 
tics, that anyone could do anything... . 














James TrusLow ApAms 


He fears for corporate dinosaurs 
Superficiality had inevitably _ resulted 
from enforced versatility.” 

When Andrew (“Old Hickory”) Jack 
son clumped into the White House the 
U. S. dream was made flesh. “After An- 
drew Jackson every boy was being told 
he might be President of the United 
States.” The North began to hustle 
“Business ceased to be a mere occupation 
which must be carried on in accordance 
with the moral code. It had itself become 
part of that code. Money-making having 
become a virtue, it was no longer con- 
trolled by the virtues, but ranked with 
them, and could be weighed against them 
when any conflict occurred.” As the U.S 
stretched itself the booster was born. 
“As he lost sight of the real end for which 
wealth is won, so likewise he tended to 
lose sight of the real end for which an in- 
crease in population may be desired. . . . 
The later odd aversion, in a nation wholly 
made up of immigrants of one generation 


Unless otherwise designated, all books reviewed in TIME 
vere published within the fortnight. Time readers may obtain any book of any U. S. 


publisher by sending check or money-order to cover regular retail price ($5 if price is 


unknown, change to be remitted) to Ben Boswell of Time, 205 East 42nd St., New 


York City. 


or another, toward any of our citizens 
who expatriate themselves for a while, 
springs straight from this frontier prej- 
udice. He who went abroad became hated 
both as a lost unit in a population which 
must be made ever larger, and also as a 
critic, albeit even a silent one, who might 
‘give the place a bad name’ and hinder 
others from coming.” 

But the U. S. businessman did not lose 
his idealism. “The American did not be- 
lieve he was selling his soul to Mammon, 
but thought he was merely pledging it 
for the moment, as he was ready to pledge 
anything he owned, with the hope of ulti- 
mate gain. He could not be quite com- 
fortable about devoting himself solely to 
business until he had made it a virtue, 
and he always looked forward to a future 
which would justify spiritually his in- 
tense present preoccupation with the ma- 
terial. . . . We were boilingly busy. We 
must make our fortunes while there was 
still a chance in a new country. Some day 
you would see. The ways of God were 
mysterious, and if we only made the in- 
surance office and the joint-stock com- 
pany profitable enough to ourselves, they 
would be changed to spiritual values.” 

While the North industrially expanded, 
the South’s energies were expended in con- 
serving and developing the landed civili- 
zation they already had. Not Slavery but 
Sectionalism Adams considers was the real 
issue of the clash. When the South lost, 
its civilization was ruined; an American 
dream had gone forever—but not the 
American dream. With the passing of the 
frontier came “one of the really great 
turning points in our history.” Hitherto, 
when the West had revolted against East- 
ern domination the West had always won. 
But “in 1896 [when Bryan ran for Presi- 
dent against McKinley] for the first time, 
a revolt of the frontier failed. Something 
had gone out of American life. Some- 
thing new had entrenched itself against 
attack.” 

Our 2oth Century era of titanic cor- 
porations Adams calls “The Age of the 
Dinosaurs.” Says he: “It is probable that 
the dinosaurs passed because of lack of 
brain power. The difficulty of supplying 
our modern economic monsters with suffi- 
cient power of intellectual direction at the 
top has already become evident.” He 
thinks Roosevelt “undeniably the greatest 
Republican President since Lincoln.” For 
Wilson he reserves higher praise: “Here 
once more was the authentic voice of the 
great American democracy; here once 
more was the prophet speaking of the 
American dream, of that hope of a better 
and richer life for all the masses of hum- 
ble and ordinary folk who made the 
American nation. It was the voice once 
more of the democratic frontier, of Jeffer- 
son, of Jackson, of Lincoln.” 

Of the last ten years Adams says: “Our 
present decade might be described 
succinctly by saying that Harding had to 
liquidate the War; Coolidge had quietly 
to liquidate the scandals of the Harding 
régime; and Hoover is now watching the 
liquidation of ‘Coolidge prosperity.’ ’’ The 
War was a calamitous setback to the U. S. 
Dream. “The prospect is discouraging to- 
day, but not hopeless. . . . We have a 
long and arduous road to travel if we are 
to realize our American dream in the life 
of our nation, but if we fail, there is 
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nothing left but the old eternal round. 
The alternative is the failure of self-gov- 
ernment, the failure of the common man 
to rise to full stature, the failure of all 
the American dream has held of hope and 
promise for mankind.” 

The Author. James Truslow Adams, 
no relation to Massachusetts’ famed 
Adams family, though he has been their 
biographer (The Adams Family, Time, 
June 16, 1930), is a roving Manhattanite 
who traces his ancestry to English settlers 
in Virginia in 1658. He thinks he has lived 
long enough abroad to have attained an 
objective view of the U. S. “Conscious, 
on the one hand, of no sectional preju- 
dices, but only of being an American, on 
the other he has grown increasingly con- 
scious of how different an American now 
is from the man or woman of any other 
nation.” Big-eared, big-eyed, with pro- 
fessorial pince-nez, a clipped mustache 
over unprofessorially thick lips, James 
Truslow Adams looks young (he is 53) to 
be the author of so many fat and respect- 
able books of history. In 1921 Founding 
of New England won him the Pulitzer 
Prize. Other books: Revolutionary New 
England, New England in the Republic, 
Jeffersonian Principles, Hamiltonian Prin- 
ciples. Book-of-the-Month Club judges 


| had no difficulty in making The Epic of 
| America 


their unanimous selection for 


October. 
Story by Alger 

Everyone who knows John Chipman 
(“Johnny”) Farrar—and few literary 


| people there are in the land who have 
| never met him—knows how precocious 


he is. Remembering his early leaps & 


| bounds, his friends last week were not 


really as surprised as they might have 
been when his small, young firm of Far- 
rar & Rinehart, publishers since 1929, 
bought out potent Cosmopolitan Book 
Corp., publishers since 1914 and wholly 
owned by William Randolph Hearst. 
Long used by Mr. Hearst to make by- 
profits out of serials published in his 
magazines, Cosmopolitan was grandly en- 
ergized last year and the book trade heard 
that Mr. Hearst was out to outdo the 
greatest book houses. The Cosmopolitan 
stable of authors was expensively expand- 
ed until it included such prize exhibits as 
Louis Bromfield (reputedly under con- 
tract for five books at $60,000 a book), 
Erich Maria Remarque, Anita Loos, Fan- 
nie Hurst, Ruth Suckow, Vicki Baum, 
Colette, Rex Beach, besides such old 
Hearst standbys as Peter B. Kyne, Harry 
Leon Wilson, the late James Oliver Cur- 
wood. By taking over Cosmopolitan’s 
contracts, Farrar & Rinehart stepped 
overnight from second rank to very first. 

Publisher Farrar was pleased, and well 
he might be, to be at 36 head of such an 
For while his favorite author may 


| be Marlowe, no man minds having his life 


| 
| 


turn into a Horatio Alger tale. Johnny 
Farrar was a poor boy from Vermont. 
When he went to Yale to join its strong 
Class of 1919 he had no influential friends, 
no cushiony background to carry him over 
the bumps. Small, squeaky-voiced, with 
a tousled mop of red hair, Farrar did not 
look like the Boy Who Made Good. But 
by junior year he was known and liked 
by everyone that counted in the college. 
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He edited the Lit, left college to go to 
War, came back to take his degree with 
such friends as Stephen Vincent Benét, 
Thornton Niven Wilder, the late Briton 
Hadden. 

Success in college, especially literary 
fame, does not necessarily mean success 
afterwards, but Farrar’s did. He quickly 
became a feature writer for the late great 
World’s Sunday Magazine. At 26 he was 
editor of The Bookman and a figure in 
the Manhattan literary world. He wrote 
for the Ladies’ Home Journal at $1,000 a 
month. Publisher George H. Doran took 
him on as editor and he hobnobbed with 
the literary great and near great. When 
Doubleday merged with Doran, Johnny 
Farrar, 32, was associate editor (later ed- 
itor) and a director of one of the largest 





Kaiden-Keystone Studios 
“JOHNNY” FARRAR 


Sometimes Horatio Alger is as good as 
Marlowe. 


U. S. publishing houses, at a salary fatter 
than most of his college contemporaries, 
not excepting bankers. 

The Doubleday-Doran merger had its 
drawbacks. Editor Farrar talked things 
over with his friends Stanley Marshall 
and Frederick Rinehart, sons of rich 
Authoress Mary Roberts Rinehart. They 
decided to take a chance and start a pub- 
lishing house of their own. By the time 
the new firm was ready to bite off sucha 
big mouthful as Cosmopolitan Book 
Corp., it had on its lists, besides Mother 
Rinehart, the following: Katharine Brush, 
Upton Sinclair, Floyd Dell, Alec Waugh, 
Walter De La Mare, DuBose Heyward. 

Onetime father-in-law of Partner Stan- 
ley Rinehart is George H. Doran, who 
withdrew from Doubleday, Doran last 
year to be literary adviser to Publisher J 
Hearst’s magazines (Time, Aug. II, 
1930). Despite his divorce from Daugh- 
ter Mary Doran, Partner Rinehart and 
Father Doran remain good friends, but 
Farrar & Rinehart denied that Father 
Doran had any part in their acquisition 
of Cosmopolitan Book Corp. Smart 
young Publishers Farrar & Rinehart let 
the curious book trade stay curious as to J 
how they had paid and how much for an 


outright purchase that surely ran well into 
six figures. 
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~ Put Yourge 


JUST NOTICE 
OF MEN WHO USE 


into the Picture... 


with a Face that’s Fit 


A MELLOW sun overhead. Crackling 
leaves underfoot. A good dog with his 
nose to the wind—and the smell of wood 
smoke in the air. Put yourself into the 
picture—alert and alive, with a Face 
that’s Fit. 

Put yourself into the picture anywhere 
with a Face that’s Fit. It’s a simple matter 
with Williams Shaving Service—Williams 
Shaving Cream and Aqua Velva. 

Take that plump, white Williams tube 
in your hand. Squeeze it. Out comes a 
ribbon of snowy purity onto your brush. 
Stroke your face—and there you are, 
smiling behind a mask of [luxurious 
lather. Amazingly mild. Pleasantly 
cool. A comfortable lather that's good 
for skin and beard. No grease to clog 
the pores—to clog and dull the razor. 
No after-sting. No dryness. Not an 


atom of dye in Williams Shaving Cream. 

Finish with Aqua Velva . . . and it és 
the perfect finish for the perfect shave. 
Dash it on the moist skin. It’s as tingly 
and bracy as the Autumnair. It wakes up 
sleepy tissues—firms them. Conserves the 
good-complexion moisture. Helps to care 
for tiny, unseen nicks and cuts. Sends you 
away from the mirror smiling—with your 
face well-groomed for the day. 


In any season, in any land, millions of 
men know that Williams 
Shaving Service is the 
swift, sure way to 
Face Fitness. 


WILLIAMS SHAVING LIQUID 
Shaving lather in a very new form. Quick. 
Mild. Just shake a few drops from the 
man-style, blue bottle onto your brush. And 
there you are. Great, too, for a shampoo 


THE FINE SKINS 


MAIL THIS! 


It will show you the way to Face Fitness 


Tue J. B. Wittrams Company, Dept. T-200 
Glastonbury, Conn., U.S. A 
Canadian Address: 3552 St. Patrick St., Montreal 


I am anxious to try Williams Shaving Service. Please send me trial 
sizes of Williams Shaving Cream and Aqua Velva. 


SHAVING CREAM-——AQUA VELVA 
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Don’t Rasp Your Throat 
With Hars 
Irritants 


“Reach for a 
LUCKY instead” 


Wheat is the effect of irritation upon the. 
throat? Here are the exact words of a 
noted authority retained by us to study 
this question. He writes: 


First, the vocal chords, on account 
of their delicacy of structure, 
would be the first tissues to give 
indication of irritation, evidenced 
by the huskiness of the smoker’s 
' voice, the result of relaxed tension 
and slower vibration of the vocal 
chords. The next site of irritation 
would be the tissues adjacent to 
the vocal chords comprising the 
larynx, therefore the general 
focal point of the irritation would 
be in the voice box represented 
externally by the Adam’s Apple.” 


So= Consider your Adam's Apple. Be care- 
ful in yowr choice of cigarettes. Don’t rasp 
your throat with harsh irritants. Reach for 
a LUCKY instead. 
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